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ROLLING 


® What makes an in-stock 


ADJUSTMENTS department tick? 


Leather swatches: $2 million a 


8 
IN SALES COMMISSIONS year — but are they worth it? 
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* TRIM TRED 

* VELVET STEP 

* GRACE WALKER 
* SMART SET 

* TRIOS 

* GEMS 


Sell with the 
favorite show of 


8% MILLION 
AND GIRLS 


One out of nine women 
..-one out of six teen- 
age girls are loyal Dick 
Clark fans! Dick does a 
terrific sales job right in 
your own market; gives 
actual on-screen demon- 
strations of the... 


Newest, Hottest 

women’s and teens’ styles! 
Gals model 'em on TV; Dick 
tells the unique features of 
each shoe. And YOU make the 
sale in your store! 


All new radio for ’62! 
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He sells for you a6 . 
in your community... 


America’s highest-paid 
commercial announcer ac- 
tually demonstrates Inter- 
national brands... shows 
America’s greatest men’s 
shoe-buying audience the 
newest ISCO style and com- 
fort features. Then... 


FEATURING: 


RAND 
John C. ROBERTS 
CITY CLUB 


and his comical 
Goose Troop, and 


Red Goose and 
Golden Egg pre- 
miums...loaded 
with candy and toys! 


and his pals chase 


_bad guys in the 


desert... offers 


Treasure Bird... 
filled with candy— 
gum—toys! 
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Silk Label Series i ff Silk Label Series 
Model 166 ee ~ : fy Model 271-1 
Four-Eye Tie Moccasin t —— a oll . anes a hi Pin-Tuk Moccasin Toe 
Toe Blucher in ; 2 [ Blucher in Dark Olive, 
Burnished Brown or ees { PE om Black or Brown Calf. 
Mulberry Olive Calf. Meee OF ig OM Fe ie ee ~~ 


The BRUCE 
Silk Label Series 
Model 120-1 


Four-Eye Tie Wing-Tip 
Blucher in 


Brown 
or Black Calf. 


There’s money-magic in those two 
most-wanted words—the COMFORT 
and STYLE of WEYENBERG and 
MASSAGIC Shoes for Men. They’re 
the Big Promise, backed by proved 
performance, that millions of men will 
be looking at, in the potent pages of 
ESQUIRE, HOLIDAY, TIME, and 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED — then 
looking for, at WEYENBERG and 
MASSAGIC Dealers everywhere. 


Dramatic window and interior dis- 
plays, tied-in newspaper ad mats and 
mailing pieces—these are the market- 
ing magnets that will pull top profit 
out of this exciting promotion. Write 
for the whole story, soon. 


MASSAGIC 
Tir Chuhkion Goes’ 


WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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High rising hearth boot. 
Shugor-snug, but Shugor-simple 
to slip on and off. 

Contrasting goring adds style 


to ‘‘custom comfort’. 


(Taylor makes the smart 
tweed fabric too.) 


THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS . Hudson, Massachusetts TavLoRED 


© 1961 THOMAS TAYLOR & SONS 
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this issue... 


Fun and fashion featured 


in 1962 canvas-rubber footwear 


For 1962 there will be types of canvas-rubber footwear 
for almost every use. 


Personality: core of good display 
The purpose of display is to move mechandise. To do this, 
displays must be built around a store personality. 
Rolling adjustments in sales commissions 
A briefcase and sample bag are no longer all that's 
needed to sell shoes. Statistical tools are also available. 


Those ‘‘hidden costs” and profits ........... 
Here is a simple, workable guide to profits that you can 
use to supplement your own knowledge of your business. 


What makes an in-stock department tick? 
Order light, reorder often, turn stock faster—that's the 
in-stock dealer's creed. 


Leather swatches: $2 million a year 
Big tanners spend over $40,000 a year on swatches— 
but are they worth it? 


Departments . . 


Allied 


Estelle Anderson 
Gervase Butler 


Dates 


Deaths 

Editorial 

Geraldine Epp 

Inside shoe business .... 

The last word 

Leather 

Letters 

Market report— 
manufacturing 

New products— 
manufacturing 

New products—retail .... 

Pattern portrait 

People in action 


Personnel changes—retail. 57 

Personnel changes— 
production 

Production line 

Profile 

Publisher's column 

Retail news 

Retail trade report 

Salesmen on the road .... 

Evelyn Schless 

Shoe manufacturing 

Shoe _ school 

Trade trends 

Voices from the trade .... 

Washington alert 

Worth writing for 


trades 


Coming October 15... 


Fashion training a retail sales force 


Many shoe stores seeking to acquire a “fashion image" never 
manage to do it because their salespeople lack fashion train- 


ing. 
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Now — the same fine fit 


and quality — the same 


“profit prices” — PLUS 


injection molded PVC 
soles and heels with 
guaranteed wear! 
Light, flexible, fantastic 
Vinalon one-piece unit 
soles and heels actually 
outwear the quality 
uppers ... or your 
customer gets a new pair 
free. Write, wire or 
phone collect for this 
sales-building, 
traffic-building extra 
value with the prestige 


shoes in the profit zone. 


Blue Star Shoes, Inc. 
Manufacturers, 

5 Franklin St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 





WASHINGTON ALERT ., ccosce save 


NATIONAL NEWS WITH AN EMPHASIS ON SHOES 


Army tests molded shoes 


The Army may give official ap- 
proval to new vulcanized and 
molded shoes. 

These shoes are being tested by 
the Quartermaster Corps at Fort 
Lee, Va. Tests are designed to de- 
termine how well the shoes hold 
up in rough wear, and whether 
initial savings can be maintained 
by the length of wear. 

Spokesmen for the Army say the 
tests will determine whether vul- 
canized boots will eliminate or re- 
duce sole failures. They note that 
most boots turned in for salvage 
or repair have failures in the 
soles, even though the uppers are 
still good. 

The Army also believes use of 
these new boots may eliminate 
field repairs of footwear. 


Minimum wage 
covers leased depts. 


Leased shoe departments op- 
erating in Department stores are 
not exempt from the new minimum 
wage law if the store itself is cov- 
ered, says the U. S. Labor Depart- 


ment. The new law covers retail 
stores for the first time this year. 

Such leased units which operate 
within a departmentalized store, 
under one common trade name and 
as part of an integrated business 
unit, are not regarded as separate 
“establishments” under the wage- 
hour law. 

This means that a leased shoe 
department which may fall short 
of gross income, “interstate com- 
merce” or other tests in the law, 
and might otherwise be exempt, is 
covered if the leasing store is cov- 
ered. 

In order to qualify as a separate 
establishment, departments would 
have to be both physically and 
functionally separated from other 
departments. Separate records 
are required and “indiscriminate 
interchange of employees” is not 
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permitted. Employees may, how- 
ever, “occasionally, when circum- 
stances require it, render some 
help in the other units.” 


imports irk Congress 


There’s a noticeable get-tough 
attitude in the newer bills before 
the Congress that deal with the 
import problem. The firmer ap- 
proach is a direct reflection of 
growing Senate and House con- 
cern over unemployment caused 
by imports. 

Earlier this year, a number of 
senators and House members join- 
ed in co-sponsorship of the Muskie 
bill. The Muskie bill simply says 
that the State Department can 
negotiate voluntary quotas on im- 
ports with foreign governments. 
But critics point out that the State 
Dept. doesn’t need a law to permit 
the negotiation of voluntary agree- 
ments, and furthermore, what as- 
surance is there that the State 
Dept. and the foreign govern- 
ments could agree on any mean- 
ingful quota figures? 

Voter discontent, growing out 
of unemployment, is bringing a 
stiffer attitude. Rep. Peter Gar- 
land (R., Me.) wants to return to 
tariffs high enough to keep out 
large-volume imports. Rep. John 
S. Monagan (D., Conn.) says the 
White House should impose higher 
tariffs or quotas upon a showing 
of “injury or threat of injury,” 
whereas the present law permits 
relief only on “serious injury’— 
actual or threatened. Mr. Mona- 
gan would consider unemployment 
to be a proof of injury. 

President Kennedy is making it 
clear, however, that he is not in 
sympathy with any of these pro- 
posals. He says tariffs must go 
still lower, not higher. Next year, 
the Congress may be ready to 
legislate some form of relief. This 
year, the problem—while serious 
enough in many areas—isn’t seri- 
ous enough to galvanize the Senate 


and the House into taking correc- 
tive action. 


Aim to curb price abuses 


The Justice Department and the 
Federal Trade Commission have 
joined hands in a drive to curb 
price abuses. The Justice Depart- 
ment aims at the industry level, 
investigates “collusive” bidding 
on government contracts and so- 
called “administered” pricing. The 
FTC is moving in on retailers with 
its questionnaire-by-mail program. 
Department stores are under the 
investigative gun now. Food mark- 
ets recently were scrutinized. All 
areas of retailing will eventually 
be checked. Aim of joint effort is 
a system of federal price controls 
to rid economy of ups and downs, 
inflation and deflation. 


Big jump in phony bills 

The Secret Service warns mer- 
chants to be on the lookout for 
counterfeit money. Agents say a 
record number of issues occurred 
during the fiscal year ending June 
30. They estimate some 600 sepa- 
rate issues of bogus currency were 
made during the period. The trend 
is increasing, agents say, with the 
previous record high only last year 
of 387 issues. 


Relocated store owners 
may get more SBA help 


More help may be on the way 
for merchants who lose their 
stores and locations because of 
urban renewal projects. Represen- 
tative William Fitts Ryan (D., 
N. Y.) has introduced a bill (H. R. 
7418) calling for easier loans to 
store owners forced to relocate by 
such projects. 

Loans would be available from 
the Small Business Administra- 
tion on the same basis as current 
“natural disaster’ loans, with in- 
terest of only 3 per cent and as 
many as 20 years to repay. 





NAUGATUCK CHEMISTRY MAKES THINGS HAPPEN 


Soles Guaranteed to 


“7 Lace can buy rugged leather 
00ts with a sole so tough the 
seller* unconditionally guarantees for one year that they 
will outwear the uppers under any kind of use conditions. 

“Secret” of this remarkable wearability is Naugatuck 
Chemical’s new Paracril® OZO—a special blend of synthetic 
rubber and plastic that has outstanding resistance to oils, 
greases, chemicals, oxygen, ozone. What’s more, Paracril 
OZO can be given any permanent color desired. 


Outwear the Boot! 


This exceptional new material is but one of the many 
products of Naugatuck Chemistry that is making important 
things happen in all fields of industry...chemistry designed 
to make life more rewarding...manufacturing more efficient 
...farming more productive than ever before. 

Be a partner in this chemistry that makes good things 
happen—write us for more information. Naugatuck 
Chemical, Dept. 1035P, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


*Ortho-Vent Shoe Company, Inc., Salem, Virginia 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION United States Rubber 
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EDITORIAL 


by JOHN REILLY 


‘Token’ shoe labeling 


After three years of controversy in Washington 
and investigation by the Federal Trade Commission, 
“token” shoe labeling is about to become reality. 

Back in 1959 at the instigation of Charles O. 
Porter who was at that time Congressman from the 
fourth district of Oregon, the FTC undertook an in- 
vestigation of shoe industry merchandising and ad- 
vertising practices. The purpose of the investigation 
was to determine whether so-called substitute mate- 
rials had decreased the wearability and repairability 
of shoes to the extent that it was deceptive for a 
manufacturer not to disclose to the purchaser that 
such materials were being used. 

Mr. Porter, who unsuccessfully tried to have a 
shoe labeling bill passed by the 86th Congress, is no 
longer in Washington. But the FTC investigation 
which he inspired has finally produced results. 


“Voluntary guides” 


The Federal Trade Commission is drafting a set 
of “guides” for shoe labeling and advertising for 
shoe manufacturers. These guides are called “volun- 
tary” and will be drawn up after some informal con- 
sultation with the industry. But the use of, the 
word “voluntary” is a mere technicality. The guides 
will, in fact, have the force of law because any man- 
ufacturer who ignores or refuses to comply with 
them can be charged with a violation of one or more 
of the statutes administered by the Commission. 
These are concerned with false advertising or unfair 
or deceptive practices and could include mislabeling. 

After spending three years in investigations, the 
Commission is showing unusual haste in issuing its 
guides. The Commission says it has had ample time 
to study the matter and wants to issue the guides 
before the “pressing evidence,” which it claims to 
have uncovered and which it wants to use to support 
the guides, becomes cold. 

Now this has an ominous ring. The FTC is on 
sound legal ground in issuing its guides. Under the 
Federal Trade Act non-disclosure of harmful or 
cheapening ingredients or the substandard character 
of a product is considered an unfair practice. How- 
ever, under the Trade Practice Conference proce- 
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dures of the Act, standards and unfair practices 
are defined after open hearings have been held at 
which industry and consumer groups are repre- 
sented. These codes are called Trade Agreements 
and usually originate with the industry concerned. 

The shoe industry has no Trade Agreement nor 
has one ever been considered necessary. The FTC 
justifies using the “guide” procedure on the grounds of 
urgency and points out that the Trade Practice Con- 
ference system is a long, expensive legal process. 

After three years of deliberation, a full scale 
hearing for the industry would seem to be in order 
rather than the proposed informal consultations. 

The non-leather components of shoes will be the 
target of these guides. How drastic the guides will 
be and how far they will go in requiring the dis- 
closure of the contents of shoes is anyone’s guess at 
this time. But the haste and high priority which the 
FTC is placing on issuing them indicates that they 
will have teeth. 


A cause of suspicion 

As we have pointed out so often, it is a fallacy to 
assume that consumers expect all shoes to be made 
exclusively of leather. They are, for the most part, 
well satisfied with the values they receive in shoes. 
The addition of a tag or label stating the content of 
the dozens of parts of a shoe would not afford them 
any more protection than they enjoy presently. And 
it would cause some consumers to become unneces- 
sarily suspicious of the quality and value they re- 
ceive in shoes. 

Unless a shoe is advertised or represented as be- 
ing made of “all leather,” there is no deception or 
misrepresentation by the manufacturer who makes 
it or the retailer who sells it. Even without industry 
guides “voluntary” or otherwise, the FTC has am- 
ple authority and power to stop the advertising or 
representation as “all leather” of any shoe which is 
not all leather in fact. Every shoeman knows that 
most shoes contain components other than leather. 
Few would be foolish enough to court trouble by 
representing or advertising that they are all leather. 


7 





NEW TRIMMING KNIFE PROVIDED ON PTL-B 


Simplifies toe lasting-reduces damage. 
Designed particularly for extreme 
pointed toes. Trims off excess lasted- 
over margin during final overwipe. No 
need to snip the upper in advance of 
toe lasting. All but eliminates last point 
damage to upper by reducing drag of 
upper stock over toe area. 


yt for pointed toes! 


On the pointed toe shoe, it’s the clean, sharp, 
smoothly lasted toe that points the way to a sale. 
Even on the most extreme toe styles, shoe manu- 
facturers now get top quality lasting at low cost — 
with the new United Power Toe Lasting Machine — 
Model B. 

Two important United advances made this 
progress in lasting pointed toes: 


The Thermoplastic Adhesive Applier — Applies a 
special fast-setting cement with greater ease and 
accuracy, provides a perfect bond. 


The air-powered Teflon toe band. Makes possible a 
unique conforming operation that means big im- 
provements in upwiping and forming. No matter 
how extreme the pointed toe, the PTL-B has a toe 
band that’s best for it. It carefully and easily han- 


dles many upper stocks, too, from the most delicate 
cloth or mesh on up to the heaviest leathers. 

Controls on the PTL-B are easier, simpler. Up- 
wipe, overwipe and bedding down pressure are 
push-button controlled — controls are centered on 
one handle, completely power operated. 

Put this PTL-B superiority to work for you! 
United is ready to present complete details and 
demonstrate how the PT'L-B can bring a new Pay- 
off Point — in quality and economy — to your shoe- 
making operations. Contact your nearest United 
sales office or write for additional information. 


meDS. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


USO-135x 
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DATES 


Major markets .. . 


National Shoe Fair of America (formerly 
Shoe Show of America), National Assn. 
of Shoe Chain Stores and New England 
Shoe and Leather Assn., Hotels New 
Yorker and Sheraton-Atlantic, New York 


Nov. 

Allied Shoe Products Show, Fall-Winter 1962, 
New York Trade Show Bidg., New we 
ec. 





... and keep in mind 


Canadian Shoe and Leather Fair, Shoe & 
Leather Council of Canada, Sheraton 
Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal : Oct. 

Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Spring Shoe 
Show, Palmer House, Chicago Oct. 

Dallas Spring Shoe Fair, Independent spon- 
sorship, Dallas Trade Mart, Dallas....Oct. 

lowa Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., Spring 
Shoe Show, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, lowa 3. 

Ohio Shoe Travelers Club, Sprin 
Fair, Deshler Hilton Hotel, Columbus, be 

ict. 


West Coast Shoe Travelers Associates, 
serine Shoe Show, Alexandria, Biltmore, 
and Sheraton West Hotels, Los Angeles 
Oct. 8-11 
Boot and Shoe Travelers' Assn. of New 
York, Inc., Annual Shoe Show, Island Inn 
Motor Hotel, Westbury, L. | Oct 
Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
tucky-Tennessee Shoe Fair, Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Ky. Oct. 15-16 
Pacific Northwest Shoe Travelers, Seattle 
Spring Shoe Fair, Olympic and New 
Washington Hotels, Seattle Oct. 15.17 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., Spring 
Shoe Show, Dinkler Plaza, Henry Grady, 
Piedmont and Peachtree - on - Peachtree 
Hotels, 1 Oct. 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Spring Shoe Market, Albany Hotel, 
Denver Oct. 22-24 
Heart of America Shoe Fair, Centra! States 
Shoe Travelers, Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City, Mo. Oct. 22-24 
Chicago Shoe Show, National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn. and National Shoe Re- 
tailers Assn., Palmer House and Conrad 
Hilton Hotels, Chicago Oct. 22-25 
Designers Shoe Guild, Spring Showing, 
members’ showrooms, New York....Oct. 23-27 
Tanners' Council of America, Inc., Annual 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago Oct. 25-27 
Michigan Shoe Travelers Club and Michi- 
gan Shoe Assn.. division of Michigan Re- 
tailers Assn. Spring Shoe Fair, Statler 
Hilton and Sheraton Cadillac Hotels, De- 
troit Oct. 29-31 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc., 
Spring Shoe Fair, Adolphus, Baker and 
Statler Hilton Hotels. Dallas ...Oct. 29-Nov. ! 
Dallas Spring Shoe Fair (repeat showing), 
independent sponsorship, Dallas Trade 
Mart, Dallas Oct. 29-Nov. 
Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Spring Shoe 
Show, Parker House. Boston......Oct. 29-Nov. 
Northwest Shoe Travelers, Inc., Spring Shoe 
Show, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul. Minn. 
Oct. 29-Nov. 
Pennsylvania Shoe Travelers’ Assn. Inc., 
Sprina Shoe Show, Hotels Penn Sheraton 
and Carlton House, Pittsburgh..Oct. 29-Nov. 
Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., Spring 
eg Fair, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
nad. 
Indep Sh , Annual 
Hotel Vanderbilt, New York i 
Mid-Continent Shoe Travelers Assn., Spring 
Sh S . Sheraton-Oklahoma Hotel, 
Ontionema City, O8la: in .cisccccsss Nov. 12-13 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Spring Shoe Show, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia 
Empire State Footwear Assn., Inc., 
Show and Convention, Sheraton-Syracuse 
Inn. East Syracuse, N. Y. Jan. 21-23, 1962 
North American Factory Management Con- 
ference and Shoe Machinery Show, Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Assn. and 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn. of Canada, 
Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati 
May 17-20, 1962 
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Foreign... 
Sample Shoe Show, Dusseldorf, Someny 
Ic 


Shoes for Spring Exhibition, Footwear Man- 
ufacturers' Federation, Mt. Royal Hotel, 


London Oct. 2-5 
Fashion in Footwear Exhibition, Washington 
Hotel, London Oct. 2 


+. 1-3 
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ior aLAZY-BONELL CHRISTUS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. AND CANADA 


Be ready to make Christmas-time your biggest 
profit-time ever! Good shoes are preferred prac- 
tical gifts for boys and girls . . . and Lazy-Bones 
are good shoes .. . with the smartness, fit and 
quality that pleases gift-buyers, parents and 
youngsters alike . . . priced right. 


e CHICAGO SHOE SHOW Oct. 22-25 
See Lazy-Bones for Spring-Summer '62 
Rooms 851-852 Palmer House 


THE JUVENILE SHOE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, AURORA, MO. 
MAKERS OF 


LALY-GONEL 


Good Shoes fot Pays and Gi 


ANY MONTH !IS LAZY-BONES SALES MONTH 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER OCTOBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 
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WAX SHOE PO! 


{ Meltonian i} 


.\. WAX SHOE POLISH / 
)\ NEUTRAL é 


i 


You will never lose a Meltonian customer to a supermarket 


Meltonian protects sales because it’s yours alone. Our policy is to 
restrict the sales of Meltonian polish to shoe and shoe care experts only. 
Because the B. L. Marder Co. is 100% in the shoe industry, we are 
ideally able to guarantee that Meltonian polish will not be sold in grocery 
stores, drug stores, 10c stores, or any store not compatible with our 
industry. Stock Meltonian to build repeat business. It’s England’s 

finest, world’s best . . . and exclusively yours. Available in six colors. 


<4 For this extra-profit, free $25 Castle Display Dispenser write: 


B.L. MARDER CO., 9543-59 §. COTTAGE GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 
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Gold Mine 


“Confidence in a Growing America,” the program 
created early in 1961 by the Advertising Council of 
America to check the recession psychology, received 
the backing of the President, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Department of Commerce; and the 
results proved very encouraging to all concerned. 


Recently, the second phase of this public service cam- 
paign was completed. The basic theme: “Now is the 
Time to Get Growing in a Growing America.” It 
invites businessmen to take advantage of the vast 
range of services available through the Department 
of Commerce and its “nine billion dollar fund of re- 
search and patent information.” 

There are five ads in the series and they point up 
the wealth of information and specialized services 
available to businessmen who want to increase their 
domestic or foreign markets, improve their products 
or participate in redevelopment of their areas. 


For example: “Nine billion dollars to build a better | 
one... (mousetrap). We’re living in a needing, buy- | 


ing, growing America ...a time for new and im- 
proved products and services ... the creation of new 
jobs. More than ever, a businessman with an idea, 
with the urge for something better, will move ahead 
with our expanding economy.” 

Then there’s another one that emphasizes: “There’s 
business out there . . . Europe and Latin America, 
Asia and Africa! In 1960, of all U. S. manufacturers, 
less than 5 per cent saw these foreign shores for what 
they are worth: a 19-billion-dollar export market, a 
vast source of foreign trade. Move in for your share. 
Build your business and help keep America growing. 
Extra production creates more jobs, helps balance the 
outflow of gold and wins new friends abroad with 
U. S. made products.” 

Here’s a gold mine just waiting to be tapped. Let’s 
“Get Growing with a Growing America.” 


E.1B. \atbame, fh, | 
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JUMPING“ JACKS 


& 


the Doctor 
Ordered! ' 


FOR 
NORMAL 
WEAR 
OR... 


EASY 
WEDGE 
INSERT 


Real Boot News! New (Flex-welt) 
construction with full leather mid- 
sole allows wedging of any prescrip- 
tion...accurately and securely, with 
level bottom. No. 166 and No. 199: 
Sizes 3-6, B to EE—62-8, A to EE. 


White for Test Pairs 


VAISEY-BRISTOL SHOE CO. 
Monett, Mo. 

















the “Famous 
Fastow Toe” 








Well neton .. any way you look at it..it’s 
SOSA © the custom-styled leader in its field! 


This new smart, custom-tapered toe is revolutionary in 
Wellington styling. The ‘‘Famous Fastow Toe’’ places 
Acme Wellingtons into the fashionable field of footwear 
with the ‘‘dressed-up’’ look, combining comfort, utility 
and ease of wear with the smartest dictates of foot fashion. 


9040... black 

9044... brown 

Calf foot with matching kid top 6% thru 12 and 13, “B”, “C’", “D" and “E” widths, 
8 through 12 and 13, “A” width. 


cost 10 YoUN— $10.70 


, 9790. . . black 
I N 9796. . . cordovan 7 
ST O C K nie El Soft, pliable kip foot and top 


for immediate 6% thru 12, and 13, “B”, “C”, “D” and “E” widths 
delivery! Available in size 6, ““D” width only. 


cost to You- $7.10 


ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc., Clarksviile, Tennessee 
WORLD’S LARGEST BOOTMAKERS 


Boots belong . . . in today’s living 
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INSIDE SHOE BUSINESS 


by BILL ROSSI 


The rubber footwear dilemma 


With the recent launching of an anti-sneaker cam- 
paign, the Tanners Council of America, along with its 
promotional right arm, Leather Industries of America, 
has declared open war against rubber footwear. The 
campaign has the blessing of some shoe manufacturers 
who, like the tanners, feel that the popularity of 
sneaker-type footwear (estimated 150 million pairs 
for 1961) is biting deep into leather shoe sales. 

But this has every chance of becoming an abortive 
campaign. Why? Because it’s overlooking some of the 
hard realities which tanners and shoe manufacturers 
must face—but up to now haven't. 


The hard realities 


First, all anti-sneaker campaigns or views have for 
years been based on the premise that sneaker-type 
footwear is harmful to the feet. 

But the simple truth is this: There has never been 
any conclusive research, reliable and authoritative, 
to prove the oft-made claim that sneakers are injuri- 
ous to foot health. The American Medical Assn., 
American Podiatry Assn. and National Foot Health 
Council have all confirmed this fact. 

The second reality is this. Sneakers have won much 
of their recent popularity as a fashion concept. It is 
“fashion” as a fad among teenagers. It is “fashion” 
in a special-use form among adults. And if this kind 
of “fashion” is bad for feet, what shall we say of the 
pointed-toe shoe? 

The third reality is this. Sneaker-type footwear is a 
functional concept. It is specifically designed and 
suited for certain activities, occasions and places. It 
has its own distinctive functional characteristics— 
and almost no regular leather shoe has been presented 
as an alternative. 

We see some obvious contradictions in any anti- 
sneaker campaign. The shoe industry has long ad- 
vocated and promoted the “shoe wardrobe” idea—the 
principle of different types of footwear for different 
occasions, activities, places and costumes. Certainly 
rubber footwear has a natural role in any complete 
“wardrobe” program, just as does the fabric-upper 
dress shoe. 

The “anti” campaigns, from a competitive stand- 
point, have long existed within the shoe industry itself. 
Dress shoe producers have felt the bite of the casual 
shoe invasion, and casuals continue to be nipped by 
lower-priced playshoes. Service-type shoe stores are 
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loud in opposition to self-service shoe stores, and 
regular-price stores are in open warfare against the 
discounters. 

But none of these conflicts have ever been settled, 
or ever will be, by “anti”? campaigns. They’re won or 
lost by the ancient but still effective process of build- 
ing a better mousetrap. 

Our industry, like all others, continues to voice a 
firm defense of free enterprise and the competitive 
system. The case of rubber footwear versus shoes 
places the principles of competitive enterprise on 
trial. As someone has said, “It’s much easier to fight 
for our principles than to live up to them.” 

Rubber footwear now represents 16 per cent of total 
footwear production, as compared with only 9 per 
cent in 1956. The growth of the rubber footwear busi- 
ness is obvious—and so is the justified concern of the 
tanners and shoe manufacturers. 

However, much of our rubber footwear today has 
become a supplementary purchase, and not necessarily 
one taken out of leather shoe purchases. The facts: 
per capita production of leather shoes in the 1920’s 
averaged 2.85 pairs; in the 1940’s, 3.28 pairs; and in 
the 1950’s, 3.40 pairs. Thus, despite the growth of 
rubber footwear, there has been a steady rise in 
leather shoe consumption. 


The answer: creative competition 


The answer for the leather shoe industry lies, not 
in acry for protectionism, but in creative competition. 
For example, the children’s shoe industry has not yet 
created and promoted a type of leather footwear to 
compete with summertime sneakers for kids. There 
has been no successful creation and promotion of 
leather footwear to counteract, on a competitive basis, 
the teenage sneaker fad. The same principles apply 
to the men’s and women’s shoe industries. 

Every success must be earned. Much of the current 
popularity of rubber footwear is due to its unique 
fashion and functional appeals. If these appeals are 
what have attracted so many people to sneaker-type 
footwear, then nothing should be more obvious to the 
leather shoe industry than that the way to compete 
is to build a better mousetrap with more functional 
lures. It won’t be achieved by charging that the other 
fellow’s mousetrap isn’t worthy—when that mouse- 
trap is loaded with mice and there’s a legion of others 
clamoring to get in. 








Going around and around on Shanks? 


Not sure just what kind to use for your new style? Having a problem in fitting? Plagued by excessive 
returns? The answers to these and many other questions are as near as your United Shank 
Specialists. gs Whatever your problem .. . style, fit, character, shape, or sales — United Shank 
engineering and production has the extensive know-how needed for crafting the right kind of shank 
for your particular requirements. Plus, a complete range of types and styles, modern manufacturing 
facilities and precision quality control for your protection. mg Put this intimate knowledge to work for 
you NOW, with a United survey of your shank requirements, and make sure you're getting the most 
for your shank money. Contact the local United office or write: 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation, 140 Federal St., Boston 7, Mass. ere 

A COMPLETE SHANK LINE—ALL TYPES OF STEEL, COMBINATION AND WOOD Usi-37 
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LETTERS 


The Negro market 


I read with intense interest your 
article on “The Booming Negro 
Market for Men’s Shoes” [RECoRD- 
ER, Sept. 1, P. 386]. Congratula- 
tions. This one was right on target 
—and the first time I’ve ever seen a 
real depth study on this important 
but often overlooked market. 

EDWARD BRAVERMAN 
CONNOLLY SHOE CO. 
STILLWATER, MINN. 





The fading champ 


The article, “Let’s Get Up Off 
Our Assets” [RECORDER, Aug. 15, 
P. 21], was absolutely great. All of 
our people here at Samuels Shoe 
have read it with interest. As to 
your mention of “the fading 
champ” (the American shoe indus- 
try) he has already faded—and in 
fact is now bleached. As to our lost 
leadership in creative styling—if 
only our American shoemen actual- 
ly used what they brought back 
from Europe, we’d change much for 
the better. While the aggressive 
Europeans take the initiative on 
“attack,”’ we build fall-out shelters 
instead of developing counter-at- 
tack. Please keep up the very good 
work. 

JOAN STROYANOFF 
DESIGNER 
SAMUELS SHOE CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


What independent retailers need 


As operators of two Red Cross 
shoe stores, one in Albany and one 
in Troy, I feel justified in writing 
this letter and hope that you will 
print it in BOOT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER. 

I feel the following injustices to 
the honest independent shoe mer- 
chant should be corrected by manu- 
facturers of branded shoes and 
other types of footwear. Due to the 
increased cost of doing business, 
the independent retailer needs the 
following: 

1. We must have a markup of 50 
per cent on retail price, so as to 
make a fair profit. 

2. No summer sales to start until 
August 1, so we can at least get 
seven or eight weeks of summer 
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selling. 

3. Not more than two semi-an- 
nual sales a year. 

I feel that if these corrections 
are not made, then you can kiss the 
independent shoe retailer good bye. 

LESTER GOLDSTEIN, PRES. 
CAROL SHOE CORP. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Bravo for ‘‘Twististics”’ 


In the Sept. 1 issue of BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER your article about 
“Twististics” [P. 13] was certainly 
a job well done. 

It was most refreshing and il- 
luminating to see you write about 
a group of statistics that have very 
little basis in fact and do nothing 
but distort the true picture as it 
exists today. 

At any rate, we want to say 
bravo for an excellently written ar- 
ticle. 





S. M. GERSTEIN, V. “a 


GREEN SHOE MFG. CO. 


BOSTON 


Shoe selling in churches 


We have two juvenile shoe stores 
in S. W. Philadelphia. Our business 
has taken a considerable dip due to 
the fact that churches in our area 
are selling shoes. We have gotten | 
in touch with other retailers on this | 
matter and I have just formed a 
committee in our area to stamp this 
thing out. 

We think this is against the law. | 
These people do not have licenses to | 
sell in churches, door to door or in | 
houses. We hope you will back us | 
up 100 per cent. 

ANTHONY CARREZZO, JR. | 
VICKY LYNN SHOES | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

(See the RECORDER for August | 

15, page 70.) 





Men’s summer shoes 


Fortunately, or otherwise, I am 
one of the 90 per cent who do not 
wear such shoes. The article [Less 
Than 10 per cent of Men Wear 
Summer Shoes, Aug. 15, P. 40] was 
a good one and should arouse much 
interest in the entire subject. For 
what it is worth I will tell you my 
experience with these types of 
shoes. 

I have owned a pair of woven 
leather shoes and a pair with woven 
nylon insert. One of the reasons I 





if you 
don't carry 
sperry— 
ask me these 
7 big questions! 


SPERRY TOP-SIDER 


Number One anti-slip comfort boat shoe 


PROFIT PICTURE? 
Terrific. Higher margin! Sperry profit is consis- 
tent, stable, with never a markdown—and always 
over 40%! 


ANY “STRINGS” ATTACHED? 


None. You can buy one style or all eight, in the 
quantity you need, at the same iow cost. You get 
advance orders when you want them, with extra 
time for payment. 


CUSTOMERS SATISFIED? 


Ask anybody who already sells Sperry. All he gets 
is repeat sales! 


REPUTATION? 


The best. 25 years as the most effective anti- 
slip boat shoe there is. 


RIGHT STYLES? 


There’s a Sperry Top-Sider functionally, smartly 
designed for every boating need. 


IN-STOCK SERVICE? 


Not just some of the time, but any time—and 
always when you need it. 


ADVERTISING? 


Continuous. In fact, Sperry Top-Sider has always 
been the most heavily advertised boating shoe! 


Isn't it time for you to carry Sperry? 
Better write us today, 


Write: Box 338G, Rubber Avenue 
Naugatuck, Conn. 





never bought another pair of such 
shoes is the difficulty in keeping 
them shined. I found them to be 
dirt collectors and when you at- 
tempted to have them shined the 
polish got through the shoes onto 
the feet. I feel sure that this might 
be one of the drawbacks of summer 
shoes. I feel sure that, with in- 
genuity, some of the shoe manufac- 
turers around the country will come 
up with an idea that will keep the 
feet cool and still not have the 
drawback mentioned above. 
LOU KLINGER 
TRU-STITCH MOCCASIN CORP. 
NEW YORK CITY 


People are gullible 


It certainly was a great pleasure 
to read your article, “Those Foot 
Health ‘Twististics’,” in the Sep- 
tember Ist issue. I take my hat off 
to you for having the “guts” to 
shed daylight on a subject that has 
created a problem for shoemen for 
many years. The average person is 
very gullible when someone spouts 
off statistics and all kinds of things 
are conjured up in her mind. Al- 
though I do not today sell ortho- 
pedic shoes, it really was an answer 
to a prayer to read your article. 

MICHAEL DAVIDSON 
MICHAEL’S SHOE SALON 
WALPOLE, MASS. 


The BLS index 


Certainly glad you did a job on 
the BLS shoe index in your edi- 
torial [August 15, P. 18]. This 
has needed attention for a long 
time. 

MERRILL A. WATSON 
NATIONAL SHOE MFRS. ASSN. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The trend to lighter weights 
During almost 25° years in the 


men’s apparel industry I have 
watched many other major market 
distribution trends. There is a 
marked relationship between foot- 
wear and clothing trends. Your 
survey reference to lightweight ap- 
parel—wash-and-wear— [Less Than 
10 per cent of Men Wear Summer 
Shoes, Aug. 15, P. 40] reminds me 
of an interesting similarity. Vol- 
ume consumer acceptance of wash- 
and-wear did not come until the ap- 
plication of dark or medium dark 
color fabric styling. The consumer 
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demanded longer seasonal wear pos- 
sibilities than were offered in the 
initial light-colored fabric offer- 
ings. It is well known that many 
wash-and-wear suits still go to the 
cleaner. 

Clothing manufacturers had a 
new market opened to them... the 
three-season market . . . when they 
provided lightweight clothing in 
dark colors. Actually, the potential 
of this new three-season market is 
proving greater than the old sum- 
mer clothing (ice cream colors) 
market. 

Due to the changes in modern 
day living, many apparel items 
have been made lighter in weight 
... even regular weight fabrics are 
ounces lighter. Now the same trend 
is most obvious in male footwear. 
But again the trend is toward 
lighter weights and not lighter 
colors. 

This is not really hard to under- 
stand when one examines the 
BASIC NEEDS of today’s modern 
man on the go. 

He travels . . 
lightweight. 

Is it practical for him to carry 
more than one pair of shoes, worry 
about keeping, or getting, his white 
or white combinations presentable 
for business and carry shoe pol- 
ishes in his attache travel case? 

Shoe dealers throughout Amer- 
ica should be encouraged to stop 
thinking in terms of lost summer 
shoe sales and start thinking in 
terms of the new expanded profit 
opportunities available to them 
throughout the lightweight flexible 
dress and casual market. Let them 
hammer home the theme of “Al- 
ways Wear an Appropriate Pair.” 
This is the real answer to increas- 
ing the male per capita purchases 
of shoes and the share of the con- 
sumers’ dollar spent for footwear. 

HAROLD F. PFISTER, JR. 
DIRECTOR OF MARKETING 
FREEMAN SHOE CORP. 


. fast, often, and 


BELOIT, WIS. 


Shoe shows should be longer 


The national shoe shows run 
four days. When you consider the 
time it takes to visit style shows, 
attend meetings and visit some of 
our present resources, it is hardly 
enough time to do justice for the 
amount one spends to visit these 
shows. Normally, to visit a sample 


room of a regular resource may 
take from 30 minutes to an hour or 
more depending on how busy that 
resource is and what we have to 
discuss. When an_ independent 
dealer has to look at men’s, wo- 
men’s, children’s shoes, casuals, 
etc., he cannot even visit his own 
resources, and one should have 
some time to visit competitors’ 
lines to compare and learn. 

I think that the national shoe 
show should be stretched to at 
least six days. 

CELE SHOE SALON, INC. 
EDWARD BRONSON 
VERO BEACH, FLA. 


A tried and true system 


I think it’s about time I sent you 
that long-overdue letter of appre- 
ciation for the many fine and worth- 
while articles in the RECORDER. 

What finally set me off was the 
recent one on “Cut Prices: Gospel 
For Gullibles” [Aug. 1, p. 15]. 

You are entirely correct in your 
analysis of this situation. But of 
course, human nature being what it 
is, merchants will continue to de- 
stroy their economic lives by em- 
ploying this “device” to increase 
volume. 

We have been in this retail mi- 
asma for over 46 years. We have 
tried all those merchandising theo- 
ries that shoemen swear by, and 
have come up with but one final 
tried and true system. 

We buy quality only. We main- 
tain a satisfactory markon and at 
the same time do not overcharge 
the customer. We hand out service 
and friendliness with a generous 
ladle. We enjoy our work and our 
customers sense that. 

With the above policy, we have 
outlasted many a competitor. Those 
we have to live with, we will, using 
our own particular brand of oper- 
ation which does appeal to some 
customers. 

To the age-old adage of ‘know 
thyself’ we might add ‘know thy 
business.’ Too many spend too 
much time watching too many rival 
stores and thereby neglect their 
own. By being something special, 
someone outstanding, one is bound 
to create a special niche in this era 
of cut-throat competition. 

J. S. GOULD 
GOLDSTEIN’S 
PEABODY, MASS. 
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adorable “Laurie” 
a three-part story in chic 
and colour excitement. 


#576 Fudge, the toe in black, the 
strap in tan. Crafted in any 
Hubschman fashion colour 

or combination... by 

Dori Shoe Co., Inc., 

Lynn, Mass. 


% 
\ 


—E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, DIVISION OF GERA CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA 23 «¢ FASHION OFFICE: 261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
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- FREE GOODS OFFER 
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NEW FORMLIA 
VOD weasnerveot 


\ ine ta Gn Le ine fe eB Wax. : 
29¢ Regular ULV 
Lang ee lane ano wax wax 4 law (eat at tano-Wax bs Magic Lano-Wax 
WITH WITH 


: sapsreeet BLACK LANO 
FREE FREE 
FAIR-TRADED FOR PROFIT INSURANCE* 








COMPLETE IN-STORE 
DISPLAY MATERIAL 


Counter Displays 
Counter Cards 
Basket Cards 
Shelf Talkers 


Window Streamers 





POWERHOUSE NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


“CHECKMATE” 
on CBS-TV Network 
Every Week 
Saturation 


Spot TV 
in Key Markets 


Magazines and 
Newspapers 


xe 





REPEATING, 
TERRIFIC CONSUMER OFFER 


Esquire 
DUFFEL BAG 
.. regular $2.95 
retail value for 
Only $1.00 





FOLLOW THE LEADER.. 


\ PRODUCT OF 





-ESOUIRE... 


KNOMARK INC. 


FOR BIGGER PROFITS! 
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VICE 
RAD 


The season may be waning and the 
question “What Shoes Did Women 
Buy Most This Summer?” may be 
a bit dated. However, The Houston 
Chronicle asked that question di- 
rectly of five shoe sales people. 
Here’s what they replied: 

“Lots of beach shoes. A few whites 
and bones. They don’t seem to be 
buying the pointed shoes.” 

“They come out with pointed toe 
shoes and people want round toes. 
We get the round, they want square. 
We get the square, they buy tennis 
shoes.” 

“Some are looking for the square 
toes, but mostly just to get ac- 
quainted with them.” 

“Sandals and tennis shoes. Between 
the two I couldn’t tell you which 
one sells the best.” 

“Pointed toed shoes. The square 
toes are in the minority as far as 
sales go.” 


* * * 


Exciting, often fantastic 


The word is out that this is the 
year for one “great drop-dead pin,” 
according to The Fashion Group. 
Their prediction: For daytime, 
“real” looking jewelry but never, 
never demure. Clever faking of 
semi-precious stones such as lapis- 
lazuli, jade, amber and turquoise, 
often combined with brushed 
“gold” and rhinestones. For coun- 
try wear... nuts and seeds, strung 
together into spiky looking neck- 
laces, life-preserver sized wooden 
beads or great, shining lozenges of 
amber. After dark, look for the 
Billion Dollar Baby. She’ll have the 
biggest, fakest emeralds and dia- 
monds ever seen off-stage; will 
wear matching bracelets on both 
wrists, handcuff style; chandelier 
earrings, shoulder brushing length. 
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This could be a “big” year for 
shoes ... an opportunity for some- 
thing exciting and fantastic .. . to 
make shoes the most important 
“accessory to the fact.” 

* * * 


“The increasing criticism of needle 
toes from the standpoint of comfort 
makes us wonder if possibly the 
shoe industry has not alienated a 
considerable proportion of cus- 
tomers by its concentration on 
pointed toes,” says PAUL K. 
MILLER, manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the Hudson Shoe Co. of 
Elmira, N. Y. 


“We all know there are certain con- 
servative women who have not 
bought shoes for a year or two be- 
cause they can’t accept current 
styles. This might represent a loss 
of $75 business from such cus- 
tomers over a two-year period and 
would account for a sizable total 
for a typical store. 

“Looking at the other side of the 
picture, we really believe that other 
stores as well as we have benefitted 
substantially from the promotion of 
the pointed toe. It has been re- 
sponsible for much added pairage 
from style conscious women. And 
we can console ourselves that wom- 
en who have been unable to buy 
round toes from us have not been 
able to get them anywhere else.” 


3 ee 


They go together 

DON SELIGMAN, owner of the 
Pappagallo Shop in New York City 
and Eastchester, N. Y., has the 
practical formula for making every 


square foot of space “carry its own 
weight.” Other small shops take 
note! He has leased the entrance 
area, about 25 square feet of space, 
to ROBERT LEADER, designer, 
producer and promoter of avant 
garde apparel and accessories for 
women. “In this way,” says Don, 
“we serve a dual purpose. We give 
Pappagallo and Leader ‘customer- 
devotees’ an opportunity to do their 
own costume coordination. I’m cer- 
tain it will work out to our mutual 
advantage and satisfaction. From 
past experience, our Boutique has 
been quite successful, despite the 
fact that we did. not devote too 
much time to it and new merchan- 
dise used to depend upon the pur- 
chases our friends made for us 
when they were abroad. Now, with 
Robert Leader clothes, which are 
exciting and the last word in fash- 
ion, and Pappagallo shoes, we com- 
plement each other. It should work 
out just fine.” 
* %x* 


“Don’t let anyone tell you that 
napped leathers won’t sell in the 
spring and summer,” says SYLVIE 
GALLAGHER, fashion director for 
the Haus of Krause. “Judging from 
the substantial orders we receive 
every day, also the enthusiastic re- 
sponse from manufacturers and re- 
tailers across the country, I would 
say that the prospects are exceed- 
ingly good. 

“There are several reasons for the 
tremendous interest in ‘plushed’ 
leathers. The resurgence of the 
matte look in white . . . pigskin 
looks great with the current, popu- 
lar stacked heel shoes. The colors 
are luscious. Manufacturers are 
always on the lookout for leather 
that is priced at a level on which 
they can operate profitably. Re- 
tailers see the ease and effective- 
ness of cleaning due to the Scotch- 
gard treatment as an important 
selling point.” 





SHOE 
SAVER 


moves more profitably! 


Every customer is a good prospect 

for SHOE SAVER®, the silicone 
water repellent that keeps feet dry. 
Shoes stay soft, comfortable, new 
looking. Attractively display packaged, 
SHOE SAVER sells itself, sells fast... 
repeats! And you get a full 40% 

... plus PM Plan! 


Nationally Advertised in leading 
magazines — True, Parents, Outdoor 
Life, Field & Stream, Sports Afield! 
Backed by free local promotional aids. 
Order SHOE SAVER from your 
findings distributor now. 


Retail: 4 oz. bottle $1.00 
8 oz. spray $1.59 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








by GERVASE BUTLER, men’s editor 


Casual shmasual . . . 
watch your language! 


Some of the boys in the industry, who should know better, 
are getting careless with talk about the “dressy” casual. 
Loose conversation in the family is one thing, but when it 
gets out into retail ad copy and on the selling floor, who 
can blame the customer for being confused? We have al- 
ready fought the good fight to segregate the shoe wardrobe 
into a choice appropriate to the occasion. Let’s not foul it 
up by a slip of the lip. 

Casual footwear shows every sign of developing into new, 
additional, sales potential. From a fashion standpoint, it is 
practically a new classification. Just as, post World War I, 
sports apparel splintered off on its own from tailored clothing, 
to everyone’s benefit, the time has come for the soft, minimal 
shoe. But, with the nation leisured almost to the point of 
complete slobbery, let’s not relax footwear standards. Let’s 
upgrade the slipper. Let’s cushion the insole. Let’s get the 
leathers as glovey and color happy as tanners can make them. 
But let’s keep the accent where it belongs. The casual is 
for play, for leisure, for change from street shoes. Call it 
anything appropriate, but don’t call it dressy! 

A note from Dick Barry of Bates reminds us that no one 
errs on the category of their Floater. It is a casual, but with 
fashion and color sense. 

Or take Capezio. Figuring Pop’s in the kitchen when he’s 
not in the doghouse, the Big C suggests the Gourmet. This 
scuff (watch that as a sales breeder) is in Fleming-Joffe 
Sweet Kid texture. Man-toned in black, brown, wine-red, 
its Belgian Linen lining is Vera’s cuisine-wise tomato print. 

And Ole for rains in the plains and casuals from playtime 
companions in Madrid. Sole in rubberized cord is an adapta- 
tion of the fiddleshank. Leather and fabric. See below. 
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PROFILE by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON 





Teach salesmen to be more than order takers 


If complete concentration and 
attention to accurate fitting 
make for perfect foot health, 
then the youngsters in and 
around Des Plaines, La Grange 
Park and Rockford in Illinois, 
and Madison in Wisconsin, are 
indeed lucky. They have Youth- 
ful Shoes, Inc., to keep them 

La f that way. 

GIL MATTHEWS While others may subscribe to 
the importance of diversification, at Youthful Shoes, 
the owners, Ernest and Harry Spyrison and Gil Matt- 
hews, believe in specialization . . . in children’s shoes. 
Managers and sales personnel are put through inten- 
sive training to make certain that they know their 
jobs ... fitting and service. Fitting is guaranteed. 
The salesmen don’t sell on a commission basis and, 
since they don’t have to “beat yesterday’s quotas,” 
they can perform proficiently. 


The training course 


Gil Matthews, vice-president, member of the board 
of directors and manager of the Madison shop, has 
been with Youthful Shoes since 1945. He is responsi- 
ble, too, for the training course, which is given under 
his personal supervision. “I would say the chronic 
trouble with most stores today,” says Gil Matthews, 
“is the complete lack of salesmanship. It would seem 
that the newer generation usually is not being taught 
how to sell effectively. This is directly the fault of 
ownership and reflects the complacency that has re- 
sulted from prosperity, during the years since the 
war, when sales were taken as a matter of course. 
This has led directly to a decline in the prestige that 
good salesmen used to enjoy. There is a definite lack 
of pride in the profession.” 


Must know the product 

He firmly believes that “to be a salesman, instead 
of merely an order taker, a man must know the prod- 
uct 100 per cent and be acquainted with all facets of 
it. Our course takes anywhere from six months to a 
year, depending upon the man; also how soon there 
_ is an opening.” 

When a man shows promise and managerial poten- 
tials, he is moved to Madison to work directly with 
Gil. Then training starts and it consists of all phases 
of the shoe business, with special emphasis on proper 
fitting, buying, window trimming, correct resizing of 
stock, shoe constructions. The course also includes a 
trip through a shoe factory to see, at first hand, every 
operation that goes into the making of a shoe. Wher- 
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ever possible, the trainee is taken one step further 
... through a tannery, to see how hides and skins 
are converted into leather. Final rating is based on 
assimilation of the course, willingness to offer more 
than ordinary service to the customers and absolute 
conviction that he will be the “Youthful Shoes kind 
of employee.” Managers are trained to be complete 
managers. They sit in at all the major buying ses- 
sions. Do most of their own buying. Their word 
carries a lot of weight in all advertising campaigns. 
They do their own resizing of stock, once a week. 


“‘No Sale”’ 


The first Youthful Shoes shop was opened in 1936, 
in Oak Park, Ill. In the ensuing years, they have 
increased to nine. Currently, there are leases, prac- 
tically signed and sealed, for four more stores. Only 
children’s shoes are sold. Youthful Shoes are firm 
believers in brand names. They feature Pied Pipers 
as their principal line, along with W. L. Kreider’s 
Foot-Traits, Rockingham, Gerberich-Payne, Gerwin, 
Weber, Reider’s Big and Little Sister, Buntees. Only 
a shoe in the size that the salesperson recommends 
is sold. If the customer does not accept the recom- 
mendation ...no sale... for “we are shoe special- 
ists,” says Gil, “and as such we will allow no inter- 
ference with the way we fit feet.” 


Style 

How do they feel about style at Youthful Shoes? 
“We have fought the narrower toe types,” says Gil. 
“We have gone along with the modified toes. In the 
past year, we have found that this action was 100 
per cent correct. Even our dress patents in child’s 
sizes are the broad toe variety. The public acceptance 
of this has been wonderful and we shall pursue this 
policy even more in selecting spring shoes. We offer 
a very large selection of shoes, many of which are 
made for us on a make-up basis to get distinctive 
design. In many cases, we design or help design the 
shoes.” 

This is the kind of single purpose and policy that 
has motivated Gil Matthews’ working life for the past 
fifteen years. However, there must be a balance to 
the diet . . . some diversion. Fortunately, he doesn’t 
have to go far for it. Boating and water skiing are 
practically in his back yard, since his home is located 
on Lake Monona in Madison. There is goose shooting 
at nearby Horican Marsh and duck hunting on the 
Wisconsin River. Sometimes he punctuates it all with 
a hunting trip to Canada and fishing in Florida waters. 

Put it all together .. . it spells a well-rounded, well- 
adjusted, happy coexistence of work and pleasure. 





NATIONAL SHOE FAIR or AMERICA 


HOTELS NEW YORKER and SHERATON-ATLANTIC 
New York City NOVEMBER 5-9, 1961 


CHECK LIST FOR ALL MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 


¢ PERFECTLY TIMED TO COMPLETE EASTER AND POST-EASTER BUYING. 
¢ PERFECTLY TIMED FOR FINAL STYLE CLARIFICATION. 


¢ A TRULY NATIONAL EVENT — EVERY IMPORTANT CATEGORY, EVERY 
IMPORTANT PRICE LINE, BRANDED AND MAKE-UP. 


¢ HEART OF THE BRAND MARKET. OVER 40% OF ALL SHOES ARE SOLD 
WITHIN 300 MILE RADIUS OF NEW YORK. OF 7,000 BUYERS WHO AT- 
TEND NEW YORK MARKET WEEKS, 3,000 ARE FROM THIS AREA. 

¢ NOT ONLY REPLACES BUT EXPANDS THE OLD PPSSA. 


vv IN NEW YORK, THE SHOE FASHION CAPITAL OF THE WORLD. 


¢¥ JOINTLY SPONSORED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SHOE CHAIN 
STORES AND NEW ENGLAND SHOE AND LEATHER ASSOCIATION, INC. 


¢ ENDORSED BY NATIONAL SHOE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION AND 


NATIONAL SHOE RETAILERS ASSOCIATION. ALL FOUR ASSOCIATIONS 
BEGIN JOINT SPONSORSHIP OF NSFA APRIL 29, 1962 IN NEW YORK. 


New York is the Place. NSFA is the Event. 
November 5-9 Are the Dates. 


PLAN TO ATTEND. FOR EXHIBIT INFORMATION WRITE TODAY TO 


NATIONAL SHOE FAIR or AMERICA 


210 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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by ESTELLE G. ANDERSON> children’s editor 


Toe... the line of interest 


For the past six months or more, we have been toting the 
banner ... rallying to the campaign by parents who don’t 
want their children to look like midgets or “old young-uns.” 
Who want shoes that are right for their child’s age as well 
as for their foot size. We have been encouraged by the fact 
that many manufacturers are working towards that same 
goal. 

Isn’t it a paradox, therefore, that while this has been 
going on, women are reaching in the opposite direction for 
their own shoes? They have enthusiastically accepted “The 
Little Boy Look,” that smart, sophisticated version of a 
child’s slightly rounded or softly squared last on the lowered 
heel. Now comes the next logical step, “The Little Girl Look,” 
the Baby Doll last, updated for 1962. 

It squares with the Neiman-Marcus award to Roger Vivier, 
Paris designer, for his creation of the square toes and lower 
heels. Mr. Vivier’s whole concept of “Le Dauphin,” (as he 
calls his last) with its extreme broad toes and straight ef- 
fect in both the inside and outside lines, is similar to the 
“Baby Toe” that Seymour Troy designed in ’38. This started 
a new trend in women’s shoes for the rounder toe and it ac- 
centuated, even more, the round toe in children’s shoes . 

a contour which continued until six or seven years ago. 

“Le Dauphin” is extreme and has not yet been accepted in 
the U. S. except by a few forward looking designers. How- 
ever, it is the latest fashion idea in women’s shoes now and 
promises to be the newest expression that will influence new 
children’s lasts. 


La mode pour les enfants 


We’ve been looking at the children’s shoe styles by Italian 
and French designers. Many of them have gone all out for 
the square look . . . the foreshortened line. It’s smart, chic 
and comfortable . . . very Continental. It may be a T-strap, 


instep buckled or buttoned strap; or perhaps a simulated 
laced vamp. The effect is fresh and attractive. They are using 
buttons or hardware that is unobtrusive; perfs, underlays 
and stitching that give added good looks. 


~~ 





age 
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gives youa 


healthy 


all 
fe Teokere! 
sellers  ; 


..and maintains it from initial 
purchase of the line through 
years of operation because 
the mark-downs are so tiny 
they're almost nothing. Even 
Step-Master window dres- 
sers sell like staples! 


sop Maile, 


SHOES, Inc. 
GREENUP, ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of children’s shoes in the 
budget price bracket of $3.95 to $5.95 
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the shoes 


that love to 0 
walking ae 


right out of your store 


To the women of America, British Walkers mean quality... 
satisfying comfort... smart walking fashions. 

To the retailer, British Walkers mean repeat business 

from satisfied customers ... continuing profits. 

WRITE OR CALL THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 

REGARDING FRANCHISE AVAILABILITIES 

FOR HIGH PROFIT BRITISH WALKERS. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 
280 South Front Street. 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
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by EVELYN SCHLESS, women’s editor 


Is this the antidote? 


To get a pearl from an oyster, you have to irritate it. 

Judging from the “pearls” to be found in the beach and 
play sandal market, the booming sneaker business is serving 
as a successful irritant. 

Actually it took more than irritation . .. and sagging 
sales curves ... to cause the current spurt of talented crea- 
tivity in this market. Most current high fashion trends are 
naturals for interpretation in playshoes. Manufacturers 
and designers, spurred by the inroads sneakers have been 
making, have seized upon this happy coincidence. 

The results are great. Having seen what trend-setters in 
the New York market are offering, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that any well dressed girl or woman will be able to 
resist adding several pairs of these gems to her wardrobe 
come resort and summer beach time. 

Basically the new lines consist of three promotional 
shapes: the beach scuff, the thong sandal and the open-toe— 
closed-back sandal. Illustrated below, three versions of these 
silhouettes, all by Capezio: 


i mee 


Of these shapes, the thong sandal is the most likely to 
become a big seller. Already established at top and bottom 
price levels, the smart new styles ought to sweep the rest 
of the female population off their feet. 

The beach scuff, the most high fashion of the trio, is an 
incoming trend, to be bought and watched carefully, and 
the open-toe—closed-heel sandal seems best to me in very 
young versions. 

Top sources in the New York market have interpreted 
these basic shapes in an imaginative profusion of ways: at 
Bernardo, linings match thongs, flexible metal thongs are 
studded with stones; at Pappagallo, one of the many good 
scuffs has a decorative elastic gore treatment, square toe; at 
Capezio, fun sandals have odd shape soles; and in Golo’s 
sandals, made in Italy and styled in New York, molded 
leather soles, padded burlap linings are among the innova- 
tions. 

Leathers used range from bright patents and elegant 
snakes to beautiful polished leathers. 

This could be the antidote to... . 





me 
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Point 
the way 
to extra 
profits 


Ga-lites 
TOE-SHAPERS FOR 
FASHIONABLE FOOTWEAR 


These little shapers — smartly designed 
to protect the latest in pointed toe styl- 
ing — in fresh feminine colors — give you 
big extra profits. Easy to display attrac- 
tively on your counter, easy to add to 
every shoe sale! 


Ga-Lite Shoe Trees are a fine value — 
wonderfully sturdy for all their light- 
ness — real style preservers and shoe 
savers . . . especially after rainy-day 
wear. Crafted of durable plastic with 
spring steel handles to give firm pres- 

sure against the shank, 
without stretching deli- 
cate materials. (colors? 
Green, Yellow, Light 
Blue, Coral, White. 
Small, medium, large. 
Also available in 
rounded toe design.) 


Ga-Lites are packaged on a self-display 
card to sell themselves off your counter. 
And if you wish, each shoe tree will bear 
your store name, to keep on selling in 
milady’s chamber. 


STOCK UP NOW! Write 0. A. Miller Today 
0. A. MILLER DIVISION 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 


CANADA: Manufactured and distributed by 
Willco Industries Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

















(3° ANNIVERSARY 


THE C. H. NORTON COMPANY 


NORTH WESTCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 
Shoe Board Since 1886 














FROM HORSE AND WAGON TO DIESEL TRUCK 
FROM WATER WHEEL TO ELECTRICITY 
FROM WOODEN BEATER TO STAINLESS STEEL HYDRAPULPER 
FROM OPEN FIELD DRYING TO AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED OVEN 
FROM PINCHING AND GUESSING TO LABORATORY CONTROLLED QUALITY 





NORTON TECHNOLOGY, NORTON QUALITY, AND NORTON POPULARITY 
HAVE GROWN WITH THE YEARS 





FOR COUNTERS AND TUCKS, NORTON BOARD IS THE BEST 
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by GERALDINE EPP, teenage editor 


A diploma in fashion! 


IT’S A LONG, LONG TIME from October to May .. . but 
now, while you’re making your spring buy, is the time to think 
of forthcoming special promotions. How about one in tribute 
to June graduates? 

For Commencement Week . .. the busiest, gayest in a Sen- 
ior’s year... every girl will want to dress her very best. She’ll 
plan and buy her wardrobe with as much care as a bride her 
trousseau. To get Miss Senior’s business, plus that of Frosh 
and Juniors who will watch her every move with envy, why 
not: 

GIVE A TEATIME FETE honoring seniors in your sell- 
ing radius? Single out such personalities as Valedictorian, 
Prom Queen and Class Vice-President as special guests of 
honor, or perhaps use them for a parade of footwear fashions 
before serving cake and punch. Print your fashion programs 
on white paper, rolled and tied to resemble diplomas. And, 

GEAR YOUR STYLE SELECTIONS to the week’s events, 
tying in, if possible, with apparel. For Class Day, tie oxfords 
or pieced step-ins detailed in school colors. For the Year- 
book Open-House or Graduation Rehearsal, offer a range 
of colored patent pumps. The graduation exercises them- 
selves will call for pretty white slippers . . . and, for the 
change at dawn (seniors “always” stay out for breakfast 
and a morning dip), suggest bright colored sandals with 
cotton separates to be packed in an overnight case. 

PROM NIGHT, however, is the senior’s biggest night out. 
Orchid wrist corsages, bunny wrap furs, a bouffant dress 
in the ’62 manner of organdie or chiffon. These fabrics 
come in pale and pretty pastels or in watercolor floral prints. 
To complete the picture, silk shoes dyed to match .. . BUT, 
ever so much more exciting, a REAL “Prom Shoe” of luster 
leather. Several tanneries have especially developed chiffon- 
toned pastel leathers with just such prom dresses in mind. 
Detailed in the very prettiest of patterns, they should have 
irresistible sales appeal. For example, this “Prom Shoe” 
designed by Evelyn Lipare for Ohio Leather in Coral Blush 
candlelight calf. 
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EYE and BUY APPEAL! 
e is Ringing Cash Registers! | 


> Cod BEEN 
FRANCHISES 
AVAILABLE 


|for GLOV-ETT NURSES SHOES| 


| as ADVERTISED in AMERICAN JOURNAL of NURSING © 
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SERVICE SHOES 


3 \N WHITE AND POPULAR COLORS 


Cooperative newspaper 
and direct mail advertising 


vuete | FULL MARGIN... 
NO OFF SALES 


Ring your cash 
register with 
an exclusive 
Glov-Ett 
franchise! 


DODSON-FISHER 


SHOE MANUFACTURING CO 
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Nearly every family in America is reached by Tingley's . 
Magazine Advertising 


You fit more people better 


with |/3 the inventory... si saas 
NG... 


Stocks are carried by near- SMARTEST... 


° ° Y 7 
by distributors ...So... OU'LL EVER Wear, 


Tingley Pure Cum R 


; b ; 
of live, East Indian nvpers are molded 


you make more money by 


. 
No plastic Or other sy 


displaying and 
promoting TINGLEY 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR! ‘ 
ingleys can’t 


shoes and you ¢ 
side and out 


Made in U.S.A 


cut or Mar your 
‘an Wash them 
in a jiffy. 


Note this 
advertisement 
appearing in 
November 


Tingley 
Pure Gum 


ILLUMINATED : op ana me 
COUNTER OR WINDOW 
DISPLAY FIXTURE WITH 
ORDER FOR 36 PAIR TINGLEY 
PURE GUM SANDALS 
OR CLOGS (ANY ASSORTMENT) 


If you don't know the nearest Tingley Dist 





PATTERN PORTRAIT 


Side detail 


by GERVASE BUTLER 


Variations on a theme become increasingly important in detailing of toplines in 
slipon styling for younger man appeal. Illustrated here is a fresh approach to 
assuring snug fit in a decorative manner. The inside gore insures comfort on the 
foot, seconded by the interesting touch of side lacing. The slim toeline with its 
reverse stitching gives a slightly walled effect. Plymouth Shoe Company. 
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Fun and fashion featured 


Left: White sailcloth casual with silk 
screen print simulated saddle of pink 
baby roses, ribbed sole. Converse. 
Right: Multi-color stripe cotton “Lady 
Bug" slipon with elastic side gore. Red 
Ball by Ball-Band. 


Left: Tapered toe Randy Pedics sneaker 
with interchangeable, contrast-color 
kiltie tongue. Randolph Mfg. Co. 
Right: Pin dot pastel corduroy 
sneaker, tapered toe. Chord- 

Roys by Bristolite. 


Left: Novelty cotton Bal with print vamp 
and lining, solid quarter. Bata. 

Right: U. S. Kedettes "Bandbox" has 
tapered square toe. Of hopsacking 
with silk screen overlay of contrast 


color. U. S. Rubber. 
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in 1962 canvas-rubber footwear 


For 1962 there will be canvas-rubber types for every 
use from active sportswear to rose-printed casuals 
that could be worn with an informal date dress. 


This year, canvas-rubber footwear sales have been 
the highest on record. Some stores have had phenom- 
enal gains. The last available U. S. Census figures 
show that during the 1954-1958 period, sneakers and 
sneaker type sales alone increased from 25 and a half 
million dollars to almost 41 million dollars. And that 
was only at the very beginning of the now really 
stupendous sneaker craze. 

The new lines for 1962, with many innovations and 
fabric varieties, give us reason to believe that there 
are still further gains to be made. 

For next year, canvas-rubber footwear manufac- 
turers are introducing diversified lines with many 
more novelties to appeal to teenagers. And maybe 
because of the well-known fickleness of this age 
group, designers have gone all out to add many styles 
that will appeal to the more mature, fashion-con- 
scious customer as well. 

Included too, are types for every possible use... 
from active sportswear to white, rose-printed types 
that a young girl might wear with a full skirted, in- 
formal date dress. 

The sneaker-look is the most prominent and most 
promising look, from a sales point of view, in all 
lines, both in summer casuals and in conventional 
sneaker types. 

In conventional sneakers, there is variety in toe 
shapes. Square and tapered toes as well as oval, 
tennis-type toes appear in all lines. Four-eyelet 


Left: Solid and striped denim combines 
in square toe, two eyelet moccasin 
type. Sun-Steps by B. F. Goodrich and 
Hood. 

Right: Another sneaker look, square 
toed, of red, white and blue sailcloth 
with white laces. Endicott Johnson. 
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by EVELYN SCHLESS 


styles are in the majority, but there are some one- 
and two-eyelet lace stays also. 

There is real news in the fabrics used. They run 
the gamut from solid cottons in bright pastels to 
combinations of print and solid and combinations of 
solids; from gay novelty stripes to baby checks and 
pin dots. There are hopsacking sneakers and flannel 
sneakers as well as pale corduroy ones, either plain 
or patterned. 

New treatments include silk screen print overlays, 
either at vamp or imitating a saddle. Print linings 
are another attractive addition in many styles. 

The next most important type is the slipon with 
elasticized side gores, prominently featured in almost 
all lines. Here too, there is a wide range of fabrics— 
novelty and solid cottons, linen and flannel. 

Variety keynotes summer playshoes. There are 
simple young styles, dressed-up numbers with a 
variety of. ornaments, and even wedges for the woman 
who cannot or does not want to walk on flat heels. 
The fabrics are the same as in sneakers with a few 
additional novelties in lineny weaves and meshes. As 
in sneakers, all materials are completely washable, 
including the ornaments, another attractive sales 
feature. 

Some of the shoes with ribbed rubber soles have 
newly shaped flat little heels. 

This emphasis on fashion and fun can be the 
stimulus to even greater sales next season! 








PROJECT: DISPLAY | 


PERSONA 


It’s customary for shoe stores to follow the leader 
when it comes to displays. It’s a kind of me-too-ism, 
because “you can’t argue with success.” But unfor- 
tunately, copyists are rarely as successful as the 
originators. Why? Because they can copy only the 
superficial trappings; they can’t capture and copy 
the deeply implanted image of the originator. 

The key to all good display can be summed up in a 
single word: Personality. 

Shoe stores will often locate close together. But 
while some stores will be consistent four-star attrac- 
tions, others will languish in slow sales. The more 
successful stores have stronger images. And much 
of this personality is expressed in their displays in- 
side and outside the store. 

For years I’ve carefully observed the windows of 
many hundreds of shoe stores. I’ve been startled by 
the close similarity of show window displays. It has 
set me to thinking that this may be one of the major 
causes of the doldrums of shoe retailing today. 

Psychologists tell us that nothing impresses the 
eye or mind more than personality. A woman may 
dress smartly. Each time you see her she has on a 
different costume. You probably can’t recall what 
costume she wore the last time. But you always have 
a clear picture of her as a personality. 


“ 


While certain personalities don’t appeal to all, 
they do act as a powerful magnet for others. Where 
the personality is effective, it’s extremely effective. 
So what does all of this have to do with retail shoe 
display? Come along with me and see. 


We all know that the basic purpose of display is to 














sell merchandise. The very same purpose applies to 
the hiring of a salesman, the rental of a store, the 
selection of. location, the styling of the merchandise 
itself. Each plays its own special role in selling 
merchandise. 

But there is one common denominator that makes 
the big difference between the ordinary and the excep- 
tional store. It’s personality—the positive image. 

Most shoe stores recognize that a distinct “image” 
is essential. They presume that they establish this 
image by the price brackets of their shoes, by their 
merchandise, their service or their particular special- 
ization. Yet, ironically, while they try to individual- 
ize themselves, why is it so many of them fail to de- 
velop distinctiveness in their displays? 

One fresh concept must be recognized. The whole 
store is display. It is more than your windows, or 
interiors. It is also your salespeople, your advertis- 
ing, your services—everything related to your store. 
All contribute to the image, the personality. Because 
all these are on display, they are part of display. 
Display must be seen as a total effect. These are the 
special somethings that make a customer say “I like 
doing business here.” A business, which includes all 
the facets of display, must be geared to its particular 
market. You are selling shoes not FOR people but 
TO people. This means particular types of people 
with their own specialized interests, needs and tastes. 

A shoe store aims at the teenage market. It is not 
enough merely to carry and display and advertise 
teenage shoes. The entire store—all its individual 
parts—must express a young look, a young approach. 
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by JOSEPH SHENKER 


; ‘ TV _, CORE OF 
u GOOD DISPLAY 


It then becomes a “natural” environment for teen- 
agers, and a place where they like to shop and buy 
because it is designed for and around them. 

In contrast, we take a shoe store catering to the 
mature, successful, more conservative businessman. 

Here, too, the image is expressed not only in the 
merchandise, but in the display and quality of sales 
personnel, services, displays, decor and advertising. 

Display, then, must be carefully adapted to the 
type of customer which comprises the store’s basic 
clientele. To simply copy or adapt a display—merely 
because it looks attractive, or because it has worked 
successfully in another store, is a serious and unfor- 
tunately common mistake. The retailer is so enam- 
ored by the display that he forgets his clientele. 
A display fails its purpose unless it is customer- 
oriented, unless it expresses or contributes to the 
store’s personality or image which made the customer 
come to the store in the first place. 

Display, then, is the visible expression of the per- 
sonality of a retail shoe business—not simply the 
store alone. It’s the colorful clothing and friendly 
look that catches the eye, appeals to the mind. 

The store must think in terms of “who am I?” and 
“who are my customers and prospects?” Like an 
actor in a play, the store must live its role. Once you 
understand and apply this deep-rooted principle that 
applies to all display, you will not only have good dis- 
plays, but all your displays will be constantly con- 
tributing to the building of the store’s image and 
personality. 

Display is a living force because it’s designed to 
create ACTION. 











COMING... TEN MORE 


This is the first of eleven articles on shoe 
store display; the succeeding ones will appear 
in future issues of the RECORDER. Topics to be 
covered are functional in-store layout, windows, 
walls, center-store displays, accessory layouts, 
point-of-sale displays, mobile displays, seating, 
flooring and lighting. Mr. Shenker’s next article 
will appear Nov. 1. 


THE PEOPLE BEHIND THIS DISPLAY SERIES 


Joseph Shenker, author of the series, is Vice 
President and Creative Director of Shenker Dis- 
plays, Inc., and its subsidiary, Shoe Merchandis- 
ing Division (known as SMD). This organization 
has served the shoe industry for over 25 years 
and has been responsible for many innovations 
that have set important new trends in shoe 
store display. 

Cooperating with Mr. Shenker in the prepara- 
tion of these articles are the following members 
of the SMD staff of Shenker Displays: 

Eric Curry: store planning; formerly with Ray- 
mond Loewy. 

Stella Lincoln: well-known fashion display 
designer. 

Don Johnson: Interior designer, formerly art 
director with W. L. Stensgaard. 

Frances King: Display illustrator and color 
authority. 

Ted Leland: Formerly display director, Retail 
Division, Genesco. 











Rolling adjustments 
In sales commissions 


In this modern competitive day, a brief case and sam- 
ple bag are no longer all that’s needed to sell shoes. 
Somefine statistical marketing tools are alsoavailable. 


This article has three objectives: 

1. To show shoe travelers and 
their companies what $10,000 of 
extra shipments will do for the 
salesmen. 

2. To show the dramatic effect 
of 1 per cent up or down in the 
commission rate. 

3. To show the manufacturer 
how these statistical tools can be 
used as incentives in exploring new 
markets or territories. 

Now, you’ll note from the large 
table that the earnings of sales- 
men are plotted upon each $10,000 
worth of shipments, and at various 
commission rates from 2 per cent 
to 8 per cent. Let’s explore some of 
the possibilities here. 

If a salesman is working on a 
6 per cent commission and ship- 
ping $200,000 annually, his earn- 
ings are $12,000. But if he adds 
$20,000 to his shipments, his in- 
come rises to $13,200, or up $1,200. 
If he’s selling a line that wholesales 
for $5 a pair, he’d have to sell 4,000 
more units a year—or just 77 ad- 
ditional pairs a week, or scarcely 
more than a dozen extra pairs a 
day. So, extra income for salesman 


and company alike can be appreci- 
able even with the smallest extra 
effort. 

Let’s take another approach. 
Suppose this same salesman ship- 
ping $200,000 at 6 per cent was 
to have his commission cut by just 
1 per cent. What’s the effect on his 
earnings? The table here shows 
that instead of $12,000 he’d re- 
ceive only $10,000. And the reverse 
is true if his rate is increased 1 
per cent. He’d then be paid $14,000. 
This is one reason why commission 
adjustments are often difficult to 
make. A manufacturer with ten 
salesmen, for example, would find 
the 1 per cent increase totaling an 
additional $20,000 in commissions. 

Now still another view, as ex- 
pressed in the smaller table. In 
this we explore sales and earnings 
possibilities for company and trav- 
eler alike. We take a single market 
area (New England) and apply a 
simple form of market research. 

Suppose a manufacturer making 
men’s dress shoes to wholesale at 
$6 was doing one-half of one per 
cent of the total men’s dress shoe 
volume in this territory, but is do- 
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ing 2 per cent of the total in some 
other territories. He wants to apply 
a simplified study of the New Eng- 
land market where he’s presently 
doing only 14 per cent. He’d figure 
the men’s shoe market potential 
in each desired territory from the 
data available in the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. annual Shoe 
Market, a basic tool for marketing 
and sales projections. Then he’d 
check certain facts to compare the 
differences between his markets de- 
livering 2 per cent, and those de- 
livering % per cent. 

Among the facts he’d check, for 
example: Number of accounts, 
number of small versus large ac- 
counts, types of stores being sold, 
number of retailers promoting the 
line, territorial opportunities, etc. 

He’d find that 29.1 per cent of 
the total men’s market is on shoes 
retailing from $10 to $12, which 
fits his own category, and this rep- 
resents 1,532,152 pairs, or $9,192,- 
912 at wholesale. 

Supposing his goal of 2 per cent 
share was achieved. For the sales- 
man on a 5 per cent commission 
rate it would mean earnings of 
$31,740; and at 6 per cent would 
mean $38,088. (Note the big dif- 
ference that 1 per cent in commis- 
sion rate makes to both manufac- 
turer and salesman.) 

It’s now clear that incentives are 
involved for manufacturer and 
traveler alike. It should also be 
clear that bringing these incentives 
to reality must be based upon sales 
planning. In this modern competi- 
tive day, a brief case and sample 
bag are no longer all that’s neces- 
sary to sell shoes. 


SALES ANALYSIS OF A MARKET AND TERRITORY 





$ Sales @ 
2% of Market 
@ $6 a pair 


Your Goal 
(2% Total 
Men’s Sales) 


Present Sales 
(14% of Total 
Men’s Market) | 


Market for 
$10-$12 Shoes 
(29.1% of Total) 


| | $ Sales @ 
| 1961 Total Market | 14% of Market 
| Men’s Dress Shoes | @ $6 a pair 





27,819 Prs. 
8,181 “ 
52,391 “ 
5,496 “ 
8,031 “ 
3,384 “ 

104,302 Prs. 


$166,914 
49,086 
317,346 
32,976 
48,180 
20,304 
$634,806 


1,390,963 Prs. 
409,052 “ 
2,619,555 “ 

274,812 “ | 
401,533 « | 
169,213 “ | 
| 


404,770 Prs. 


| 6,955 Prs. 
119,035 “ | 
| 


2,045 “ 
13,098 “ 


$ 41,930 
12,270 
78,608 

8,244 
12,048 
5,076 
$157,956 








| 
| 
| 
| 


762,290 “ 
79,970 “ 1,374 “ 
116,846 “ 2,008 “ 
49,241 “ 846 “ 

1.532,152 Prs. 26,326 Prs. 

















5,265,128 Prs. 
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THE "ROLLING ADJUSTMENT" OF COMMISSION RATES IN RELATION TO SALES 
EVERY $10,000 OF SHIPMENTS MEANS: 





$800 $700 $600 $500 $400 $300 $200 | 





Shipments —_——_——_—_——_——_COMMISSION RATES——_————___—_-—- eae Every 1% of 
commission 


@ 8% @ 7% @ 6% @ 5% @ 4% @ 3% @ 2% | means: 








$50,000 $4,000 $3,500 $3,000 $2,500 $2,000 $1,500 $1,000 $ 500 
60,000 4,800 4,200 3,600 3,000 2,400 1,800 1,200 600 
70,000 5,600 4,900 4,200 3,500 2,800 2,100 1,400 700 
80,000 6,400 5,600 4,800 4,000 3,200 2,400 1,600 800 
90,000 7,200 6,300 5,400 4,500 3,600 2,700 1,800 900 

100,000 8,000 7,000 6,000 5,000 4,000 3,000 2,000 1,000 

110,000 8,800 7,700 6,600 5,500 4,400 3,300 2,200 1,100 

120,000 | 9,600 8,400 7,200 6,000 4,800 3,600 2,400 1,200 

130,000 10,400 9,100 7,800 6,500 5,200 3,900 2,600 1,300 

140,000 11,200 9,800 8,400 7,000 5,600 4,200 2,800 1,400 

150,000 12,000 10,500 9,000 7,500 6,000 4,500 3,000 1,500 

160,000 12,800 11,200 9,600 8,000 6,400 4,800 3,200 1,600 

170,000 13,600 11,900 10,200 8,500 6,800 5,100 3,400 | 1,700 

180,000 14,400 12,600 10,800 9,000 7,200 5,400 3,600 | 1,800 

190,000 15,200 13,300 11,400 9,500 7,600 5,700 3,800 | 1,900 

200,000 16,000 14,000 12,000 10,000 8,000 6,000 4,000 2,000 

210,000 16,800 14,700 12,600 10,500 8,400 6,300 4,200 | 2,100 

220,000 17,600 15,400 13,200 11,000 8,800 6,600 4,400 2,200 

230,000 18,400 16,100 13,800 11,500 9,200 6,900 4,600 2,300 

240,000 19,200 16,800 14,400 12,000 9,600 7,200 4,800 | 2,400 

250,000 20,000 17,500 15,000 12,500 10,000 7,500 5,000 2,500 

260,000 20,800 18,200 15,600 13,000 10,400 7,800 5,200 2,600 

270,000 21,600 18,900 16,200 13,500 10,800 8,100 5,400 2,700 

280,000 22,400 19,600 16,800 14,000 11,200 8,400 5,600 | 2,800 

290,000 23,200 20,300 17,400 14,500 11,600 8,700 5,800 2,900 

300,000 24,000 21,000 18,000 15,000 12,000 9,000 6,000 | 3,000 

310,000 24,800 21,700 18,600 15,500 12,400 9,300 6,200 3,100 

320,000 25,600 22,400 19,200 16,000 12,800 9,600 6,400 | 3,200 

330,000 26,400 23,100 19,800 16,500 13,200 9,900 6,600 3,300 

340,000 27,200 23,800 20,400 17,000 13,600 10,200 6,800 3,400 

350,000 28,000 24,500 21,000 17,500 14,000 10,500 7,000 3,500 

360,000 28,800 25,200 21,600 18,000 14,400 10,800 7,200 3,600 

370,000 29,600 25,900 22,200 18,500 14,800 11,100 7,400 3,700 

380,000 30,400 26,600 22,800 19,000 15,200 11,400 7,600 3,800 

390,000 31,200 27,300 23,400 19,500 15,600 11,700 7,800 3,900 

400,000 32,000 28,000 24,000 20,000 16,000 12,000 8,000 4,000 
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and profits 


In a day when markup and gross 
margin have lost their magic mean- 
ing, big volume is a must. And you 
must also sell in a hurry. Stock 
that just sits not only doesn’t make 
money, it costs money—out of your 
profits. 

You may stop and ask yourself 
at times, “Just where are my prof- 
its coming from?” With all the 
daily work it seems almost impos- 
sible to take time to pinpoint 
which lines are really showing a 
profit, and which lines are losing 
money. 

There are two extremes you can 
take in stocking your operation. 
You could stock every line and size 
that is available. But you wouldn’t 
make any profit. Or, you could 
stock only those lines you’re sure 
will make a profit. But then you 
wouldn’t have any customers. 

The answer is a balance some- 
where in between these extremes. 
You probably ask yourself two 
questions before taking on a line: 

1) Is the line going to produce 
enough profit to justify a place in 
my store? 

2) Is it necessary to carry this 
line even at a possible loss in order 
to give my customers the selection 
they want and demand? 

Either of these justify carrying 
a line. Only you with your knowl- 
edge of your customers can decide 
what and what not to carry. No 
pat formula can replace your intui- 
tion. 

But nobody can afford to over- 
look profit. And practically every- 
body would like to see their profits 
grow. A simple, workable guide to 
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profits to use as a supplement to 
your own knowledge of your busi- 
ness would be invaluable to help- 
ing you keep profits growing. And 
here’s how you can fit yourself for 
profits. 


The profit formula 


There are two basic clues for 
your guide, which you can easily 
get from your bookkeeping depart- 
ment, if you don’t already have 
them. 

1. your average monthly inven- 
tory—in dollars at retail. 

2. your annual costs of doing 
business—your payroll, rent, ship- 
ping, advertising costs—all your 
business expenses. 

We'll show you how to apply 
these figures, using the figures 
from an actual retail shoe opera- 
tion, which we'll call EVERYSHOP 
as an example. EVERYSHOP is a 
very large store, but we know our 
guide works for any size operation. 

Last year EVERYSHOP had net 
sales of $490,800. It had an aver- 
age monthly inventory of $192,400. 

This makes a turnover ratio of 
2.55; or each dollar invested in in- 
ventory yielded $2.55 in actual 
sales. 

The total cost of doing business 
at EVERYSHOP last year was 
$161,700. To develop our profit 
guide, all we need is inventory and 
expenses. 

How much does every dollar in- 
vested in inventory have to earn 
each year just to cover the costs 
of doing business? To find out, we 
simply divide our inventory figure 
of $192,400 into our expenses figure 
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of $161,700. We get $.84. So each 
dollar invested in inventory has to 
earn $.84 each year just to pay 
the costs of doing business. 

We can reduce it to a monthly 
basis simply by dividing $.84 by 12 

.. and we get $.07 or 7 per cent. 

It means this to the shoe buyer 
at EVERYSHOP. Every line in his 
store must earn 7 per cent every 
month of the year if it is to pay 
its share of the cost of operation. 
Or, it costs $.07 every month that 
a dollar’s worth of inventory stays 
in stock. If it stays in stock three 
months, the cost is $.21. If it stays 
in stock six months, the cost is 
$.42. 

This means you could sell a pair 
of shoes for a 40 per cent markup 
after they’d been in stock for six 
months, and you’d still be taking a 
2 per cent loss. 


The 7 per cent profit guide 

Let’s see how the 7 per cent 
profit guide shows EVERYSHOP’S 
profits for last year. 

We mentioned earlier that their 
average inventory turned itself 
over 2.55 times in a year. Divide 
12 months by 2.55 and you find that 
their inventory stayed in stock an 
average of 4.71 months. Multiply 
4.71 months by 7 per cent — the 
monthly costs of doing business— 
and we find that EVERYSHOP’S 
business costs for the year 
amounted to 32.97 per cent of sales. 

Their average gross margin — 
the difference between cost and sell- 
ing price after markdowns and dis- 
counts are considered—was 38.9 
per cent. So if you subtract their 
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costs of doing business (32.97 per 
cent) from their gross margin 
(38.9 per cent) you get their profit, 
pre-tax. The profit is 5.93 per cent 
of sales. Or, on sales of $490,800, a 
profit of $29,104. 

Now that we’ve seen the profits 
for EVERYSHOP’S complete oper- 
ation in this new light, let’s narrow 
our focus and see how it applies 
to two individual lines. 

One line we'll call ‘“Footgays” 
sold $56,800 last year at a gross 
margin of 41 per cent. 

A second line which we’ll call 
“Styleaders” sold slightly more last 
year, $59,000 but at a somewhat 
lower gross margin of 36.3 per cent. 

When we uncover the figures we 
find that Footgays achieved their 
volume on an average inventory of 
$16,900. Whereas it took an inven- 
tory of $24,600 to yield only slight- 
ly higher sales for Styleaders. 

The inventory investment turned 
over 3.36 times during the year for 
Footgays, but only 2.40 times a 
year for Styleaders. 

We know that at EVERYSHOP 
every dollar in inventory must earn 
$.07, or 7 per cent per month just to 
pay the costs of business. 


Applying the guide 

How do we apply our 
guide? It’s very easy. 

We simply divide Footgays in- 
ventory turns of 3.36 into 12—the 
months in a year—and we get 3.57 
—the average number of months a 
pair of Footgays remained in in- 
ventory stock. 

Multiply this 3.57 by our profit 
guide and what do we find? That 
our cost of doing business on Foot- 
gays amounts to 24.99 per cent of 
sales. Subtract this from our gross 
margin of Footgays of 41 per cent 
and we have a tidy profit of 16.01 
per cent left. Or, on sales of $56,- 
800—$9,094 in net pre-tax profit. 

How much real profit did Sty- 
leaders make for us? We know that 
their inventory investment turned 
over 2.40 times during the year. We 
divide this by 12 and find that a 
pair of Styleaders was in stock for 
five months exactly. Multiply our 
monthly cost of doing business — 
7 per cent—by five, and our cost of 
doing business on Styleaders was 
35 per cent of sales. Our gross 
margin was 36.3 per cent. So we 
actually made only 1.3 per cent of 
sales on Styleaders or only $767.00. 


profit 
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What has our profit scale un- 
covered for us? First, it’s shown us 
that among the 12 lines carried by 
EVERYSHOP, Footgays is definite- 
ly one of the most profitable, rack- 
ing up over 31 per cent of EVERY- 
SHOP’S profits. On only 11% per 
cent of total store sales. 

The reason? Every dollar invest- 
ed in Footgay inventory was work- 
ing a third again as hard as the 
average EVERYSHOP inventory 
dollar. A pair of Footgays was in 
stock an average of 3.36 months, 
compared to an average of 4.71 
months for the store as a whole, 
and compared to five months for 
the Styleaders line. 

But the profit picture for slow- 
moving Styleaders is pretty cloudy 
even though annual sales were 
higher than Footgays. 

What to do about Styleaders? 
Now that the profit guide has 
shown the specific profit perform- 
ance of this line, it’s time to use 
your shoe retailing knowledge and 
ingenuity and decide whether other 
considerations justify maintaining 
your inventory in it. 

Remember, current profit per- 
formance is only one consideration. 
Keep in mind these additional 
questions: 





Shelf-sitting inventory is cost- 


lier than you realize. For ex- 
ample, every line in your store 
must earn approximately seven 
per cent a month just to cover 
expenses. 


Here's a fact-finding, shoe-re- 
tailing study, researched and pre- 
pared by Ladies Home Journal, 
which will give shoemen a fresh 
insight into the vital business of 
profit-making. 











Customer demand. Do Styleaders 
make an important contribution to 
your overall selection? If they have 
an efficient in-stock program, are 
you taking full advantage of it to 
maximize profit? Are you letting 
profits slip by not sizing up regu- 
larly on Styleaders? Is their sales 
volume just beginning to grow in 
relation to their inventory? Does 
the future look better? Do you 
carry relatively less of the faster- 
moving staples in Styleaders than 
in other lines? 

Suppose, for instance, we took 
an earlier and bigger markdown so 
that gross margin was only 30 per 
cent instead of 36.3 per cent. But 
we were moving our inventory 
every 3144 months instead of every 
5 months. Look what happens to 
our profit on Styleaders. 

Our costs of business would be 
7 per cent times 344—the number 
of months Styleaders are in stock— 
or 241% per cent. Subtract this 
from our lower gross margin of 30 
per cent, and we’d now be making 
514 per cent, or over 4 times the 
profit we made on Styleaders with 
a higher gross margin. 


Inventory cutting 

Of course, if earlier markdowns 
didn’t step up the movement of 
Styleaders, or if you didn’t have 
any other good reasons for main- 
taining your inventory of Sty- 
leaders, you’d want to consider par- 
ing stock on them and putting your 
investment in something more 
profitable. 

But we have to remember that 
inventory cutting itself doesn’t 
bring in money. Customers bring in 
money. Without sufficient inventory 
there won’t be sufficient customers. 

Remember the two clues to get 
out of your books—average inven- 
tory and the annual costs of doing 
business. Divide inventory into 
costs. Then divide by 12 to put it 
on a monthly basis. EVERY- 
SHOP’S inventory had to earn 7 
per cent every month to cover busi- 
ness expenses. Yours may have to 
earn 6 per cent or 8 per cent. It 
doesn’t matter, the principle is the 
same. 

Multiply this by the average 
number of months it takes a pair 
of shoes to move out of your store. 
Then subtract the result from your 
gross margin. That’s your profit: 
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What makes 
an in-stock department tick? 


Order light, reorder often, turn stock faster — that’s the in- 
stock dealer’s creed. And he aims at preventing dead stock 
before it dies on the shelf. 


An in-stock department can be 
compared to a watch. Its main- 
spring is its inventory, kept wound 
up through a systematic procession 
of reorders. Many parts and many 
functions fit together and work to- 
gether to make a typical in-stock 
department tick. 

To the customer in the fitting 
chair, the mechanics of an in-stock 
department are hidden inside the 
watch case. A women’s high fashion 
salon may be based entirely—or 
almost 100 per cent—on make-up 
shoes; conversely, a family type 
store in a suburban shopping cen- 
ter may draw on manufacturers’ 
in-stock for close to 100 per cent of 
its shoes. Between these two end 
zones there is a lot the customer 
doesn’t see. Stores tend to adapt 
make-up and in-stock to their oper- 
ations where, when and in what 
proportions each fits in. 


The in-stock dealer 


But the thinking of the 100 per 
cent in-stock dealer runs like this: 
I will carry sufficient stock to do a 
good business; I will buy basic 
patterns in all categories, plus spe- 
cial patterns and trend patterns in 
adequate volume to maintain and 
strengthen the established image 
of my store; I will buy lightly, re- 
order regularly, and turn my stock 
four to five times a year; I will be 
satisfied with perhaps a little lower 
markup in return for a reduced 
risk on markdowns; I will avoid 
drastic clearances. 

Mechanically, in-stock differs 
from a make-up operation in four 
areas: (1) buying techniques; (2) 
reorder techniques; (3) markup 
and turnover; and (4) surplus stock 
disposal. 
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Buying techniques for in-stock 
and make-up don’t have a lot in 
common. Mr. In-Stock is in no mad 
rush in September to place his 
original commitment for footwear 
for the spring season ahead. He 
may or may not get to a National 
Shoe Fair. If he attends, he may 
only stay a day or two. His re- 
sources are usually pretty well set. 
At an NSF he may feel little or no 
compulsion to study competitive 
lines. From time to time he may 
seek out a new line to fill a specific 
price range need and he welcomes 
the chance to study the novelties. 
He may place token orders for 
basics at the NSF, he may buy a 
few novelties to supplement his in- 
stock patterns, or he may buy 
nothing. 

A growing number of in-stock 
dealers travel in person to manu- 
facturers’ sample rooms to study 
whole lines at one time in one place. 
The buying trip for spring may not 
be made in September or even Octo- 
ber. By November the manufac- 
turer has received a sufficient num- 
ber of representative initial orders 
to be able to pinpoint volume 
trends. And it’s volume Mr. In- 
Stock is after. So he goes to the 
market, where producers offer capa- 
ble assistance on patterns, colors. 
materials. 


The first buy 

The original commitment is typi- 
cally and admittedly minimized at 
about 7 to 10 per cent of the shoes 
the in-stock dealer will eventually 
buy for spring. It includes basic 
patterns, fringe basics, and not 
necessarily a lot of either. Adding 
can always be done later. First buy 
is merchandise the in-stock man is 
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sure about—sure he will need in 
volume and patterning—for the 
change-over to the new season. (He 
may ask for early or late delivery, 
depending on the climate in his part 
of the country.) This is in contrast 
to a make-up department, which 
may place 45 per cent of its buy 
initially; reorders may not be avail- 
able. Mr. Make-Up covers himself 
right at the start; later may be too 
late. 


“Little and light’ 


Of course, not all in-stock dealers 
travel to manufacturers’ sample 
rooms. A great deal depends on how 
near to the buying market the 
dealer lives. Where buying is done 
across the miles, dealers place 
orders with producers’ sales repre- 
sentatives. Typically, the in-stock 
man “looks” on the salesman’s first 
trip into his territory, buys on the 
second and third—again, “little and 
light.” 

Even a 99 per cent in-stock dealer 
needs and wants make-up shoes 
from time to time to fill specific 
category requirements. The major 
problem here boils down to this: 
on make-ups there is “always a 
minimum.” This minimum (three 
pairs of each width for example) 
may total a greater number of 
pairs than the in-stock man can 
hope to move successfully. If he 
operates more than one store, the 
problem is solved by dividing the 
make-ups between stores. With 
only one store, the dealer occasion- 
ally teams up with another dealer 
in a nearby but not overlapping 
trade area and splits the make-up 
shipment. This again triggers an- 
other problem—fill-ins. In-stock 
dealers are outspoken on the sub- 
ject; “Large scale operators—and 
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multiple unit operators—can adapt 
make-up shoes into in-stock stores 
with fewer headaches than we small 
one-unit shops can.” 

But however or whatever he 
buys, the retailer who operates an 
in-stock store or department has 
fewer large cash demands on his 
purchase money. Out-go is more 
closely tied in to income. Mr. In- 
Stock writes more checks for shoes 
—but the checks are for smaller 
amounts than Mr. Make-Up writes. 

Reorders keep the in-stock depart- 
ment’s inventory mainspring wound. 
Ideally, Mr. In-Stock sizes up every 
night. Because his original buy 
may have been light, he needs to 
keep exact tab on which patterns 
are moving and how fast, so that 
he can reorder the “hot ones” and 
get delivery in advance of his 
needs. 


Reorders 


Actually, the term “in advance 
of his needs” is the crux of the 
matter. The speed of reorder de- 
livery hinges on the space-interval 
and time-interval from the point at 
which in-stock shoes are ware- 
housed. Says one in-stock dealer: 
“We’re a long way from our home 
base supply. So we do a little more 
guesstimating on what we’ll need 
and how many pairs. Once in a 
while we get caught short—a hot 
number cools off before we can get 
our stock built back up.” 

Says another retailer : “I wouldn’t 
want to try to do business this way 
if in-stock reorders took longer 
than five days to reach us. I usual- 
ly phone in the orders—it saves a 
day’s time.” 

Says a third, whose store is only 
15 miles from his resource’s ware- 
house facility: ‘“‘We have an ideal 
situation—phone in the order one 
day, take the station wagon to the 
warehouse platform and pick up 
the shoes the next day. Getting 
fast reorders is never a problem 
with us.” 


in-transit time cut 

With delivery time-interval of 
paramount importance, many man- 
ufacturers have revamped ware- 
housing facilities and systems to 
cut in-transit time to the bone. The 
setting up of regional warehouses 
and the incorporation of conveyor- 
ized order-filling systems are recog- 
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nized as major forward steps in 
speedy service. 

Trendwise, dealers appear to be 
leaning more and more heavily on 
manufacturers’ in-stock programs. 
Producers observe that in many 
cases the retailer is underbuying 
initially and thereby placing an un- 
necessarily heavy emphasis on re- 
orders. Producer planning suffers. 
A larger and more representative 
opening buy would not increase Mr. 
In-Stock’s risk of getting hung 
with a lot of shoes, makers say. 

Producers feel also that every in- 
stock man is sooner or later going 
to be the “‘victim of circumstances.” 
Despite manufacturer stress on fast 
shipments, “things go wrong from 
time to time,” producers agree. 
“The list of causes is as long as 
your arm—such as storms, floods, 
snows, strayed mail, vacation in- 
terruptions, inventory shutdowns, 
flu epidemics, strikes and acts of 
God. An adequate first buy and 
prompt reordering means you’re 
never strapped for shoes.” 


Lower inventory; higher turnover 


In-stock departments aim at 
lower average inventory and higher 
turnover rate. A shoe industry film 
at the NSF in Miami Beach lime- 
lighted the theory that every pair 
of shoes costs around seven cents a 
month to sit on the dealer’s shelf.* 
Instock dealers, because of their 
order-light strategy, have less of 
this hidden cost in their profit pic- 
tures. Only a few shoes—dogs prin- 
cipally—sit long enough to run up 
much of a seven-cents-a-month bill. 
Where a make-up department may 
consider between two and three an- 
nual stock turns pretty fair going, 
the typical in-stock man aims at 
5.5, usually doesn’t make it and is 
content with 4.5 annual turns. 

Mr. In-Stock gears himself to a 
40 or 42 per cent markup. This is 
in contrast to a women’s fashion 
department, for example, where 50 
per cent of the shoes may carry a 
45 per cent or better markup. Since 
many make-up shoes are “one shot” 
propositions, greater risk is as- 
sumed and higher markup is com- 
pletely justified. Where in-stock 
shoes are basic patterns, markup 
can be considerably lower than on 
high fashion footwear and still al- 


*See “Those ‘Hidden Costs’ and Prof- 
its,” Page 36. 


low the line to be merchandised 
profitably. Risk is lessened, PM’s 
are unnecessary, the style factor is 
less important and carryover value 
from season to season is great. 


Clearances 


The carryover value of many in- 
stock patterns contributes to Mr. 
In-Stock’s needing fewer drastic 
and profit cutting clearances. The 
typical dealer runs his semi-annual 
clearance twice yearly — usually 
January and July. On sale are odds 
and ends—fringe patterns that did 
not sell, discontinued patterns on 
which the producer no longer ac- 
cepts reorders, some end sizes. 
Markdowns may be 10 or 15 per 
cent, rarely higher. Jobbing out 
the remainder is usually not neces- 
sary—there’s not much of a re- 
mainder. 

On the other side of the coin, the 
dealer who concentrates on make- 
up shces spots his special sales 
throughout the season, with major 
clearances in December and June. 
Markdowns may average 20 per 
cent at first, go to 35 and even 50 
per cent as clearances progress. 
Even then the remainder may be 
jobbed out. 


About profits 


And how about the profit poten- 
tial? It’s equally big for in-stock 
departments and for make-up de- 
partments. The two employ differ- 
ent techniques in buying and re- 
ordering. They markup and mark- 
down at different per cents. But 
both aim to merchandise capably, 
advertise effectively, display dis- 
tinctively, promote sales plusses. 

As general-line shoe manufac- 
turers swing wide their pendulums, 
expand their lines to include slip- 
pers, canvas playshoes, special cate- 
gories for pre-teens, for nurses, for 
young career women, for matrons 
and the like, in-stock dealers say 
that they feel more and more se- 
cure in their own little in-stock 
niches. As one retailer put it: “We 
find that we have only a little in- 
centive to go much into make-ups 
these days. From in-stock we get 
variety, and new things are added 
constantly. The firm from which 
we order most of our shoes has such 
a big line that we’re giving make- 
ups something of a brush off—at 
least for now.” 
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AN ANALYSIS OF IMPORTANT INDUSTRY NEWS 


Upgrading trend inevitable 


Shoe retailers concerned over the spread of discount 
outlets, particularly the larger and fancier discount 
department stores, can take heart from a trend that 
even the discounters are increasingly aware of. It’s 
a definite consumer movement toward upgrading and 
it was spawned largely by the discounters them- 
selves. As long as discount outlets concentrated on 
price appeal and ignored fancy trappings, shoppers 
were content to buy mainly on price. But the new 
discount center—sleek, modern and expensive—has 
tended to de-accent price and emphasize quality. 
It’s a curious contradiction that discounters should 
place quality above price but many are moving in 
this direction. As consumer incomes move up and 
tastes develop, shoppers are comparing quality as 
well as price. A leading self-service department 
store chain which formerly sold only “inexpensive” 
items has recently launched a complete “upgrading” 
program, especially in its apparel departments. Its 
stores no longer handle seconds, insist on first line 
merchandise. Prices are being upgraded, too, and 
store officials say there are no complaints. 

Next step may be the development of discount store 
orands on a regional and even national basis. Dis- 
counters have had little luck in obtaining established 
nationally-branded footwear, for example, and feel 
that consumer upgrading will promote brand popu- 
larity. Some stores now believe they can break into 
higher priced shoe field by having quality shoes made 
under their own brand and promoting these in areas 
they serve or even through national magazines. 


Service vs self-service 


If this comes, it will heighten the battle between 
service and self-service, still in its infancy. Even 
if consumers accept a well-promoted discounter 
brand as quality, will they pay the comparatively 
high price without service? Probably not, even if it 
means a saving of $2-$3 per pair. It’s one thing 
fitting yourself to a pair of low-priced shoes and 
another when high-priced footwear is concerned. 
The traditional shoe outlet and department store 
should benefit here. 

There is another possibility. Several big discounters 
are talking about building public acceptance of a 
private brand without identifying brand with store. 
Shoes or other apparel would supposedly be given 
quality image, sold only through discount stores. 
Here again, question remains whether average dis- 
count-store shopper will pay considerably higher 
price for branded item when he knows store has mer- 
chandise at price levels he identifies with store. And 
will he pay higher price without increase in service? 
If store adds service, even on limited basis, it may 
defeat own purpose. 
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The luxury market grows 


Recent study of consumer buying finds that each 
consumer income group tends to identify with its 
own concept of luxury goods—goods that formerly 
were considered beyond the reach of average person. 
Importantly, each group is constantly upgrading. 
Example is upward move of lower class into luxuries 
once identified with middle income class. Among 
these are automatic washing machines, power mow- 
ers, second cars, dishwashers, and boats. Even for- 
eign travel, formerly reserved for upper and upper 
middle income classes, is now within reach of lower 
income groups. 

As consumers spend more for luxury items—and as 
incomes continue to grow—taste for quality will 
grow apace. Discounters have made much of the 
upgrading possible by offering branded big ticket 
items — washers, refrigerators, even boats — at 
sharply lower prices. This has served to develop 
lower income taste for branded quality. 


Focus on sneakers 

Campaign to combat tremendous growth of sneaker 
sales is due to gain momentum in next few months. 
Leather Industries has already launched promotion 
of casual footwear for kids and teens in national 
newspapers and magazines, will spread to TV. Na- 
tional Shoe Institute is studying problem, reached 
some conclusions in talks at Miami Shoe Fair. Most 
retailers are perfectly willing to go along with 
leather shoe campaigns provided they are given 
strong support. This includes necessary leather shoe 
styles at prices that will appeal to younger set. 
There’s a long road to travel since sneakers have 
won such wide acceptance. 

It’s now generally recognized that sneakers are im- 
portant reason for decline in leather shoe production 
to date this year. While dollar volume of retail shoe 
sales has not climbed this year, pairage sales have 
increased substantially. Recent Tanners’ Council 
study shows that while U. S. production of conven- 
tional shoes fell 39 million pairs from record 1959 
output, total U. S. supply, including domestic and 
imported sneakers held steady. And this year, with 
conventional shoe production expected to increase 
only 10-15 million pairs over 1960, total supply will 
rise to 760 million pairs—a gain of 21 million pairs. 
The point is that most shoe industry growth over 
past two years has been concentrated in sneakers, 
both domestic and imported. Sneaker imports in 1961 
will account for 32 million of the total 130 million 
pairs purchased by consumers. In 1958, 68 million 
pairs were sold and only three million were im- 
ported. Effect has been felt most sharply in produc- 
tion of conventional-type misses’, children’s, boys’ 
and youths’ shoes. Hence the growing campaigns 
against sneakers. 
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Retailers expect 6-8% sales gain for spring 


Almost two-thirds of the 
country’s shoe retailers ex- 
pect shoe sales to show a 
sizeable increase. Only 10 
per cent foresee a dip. 


Some 65 per cent of the nation’s 
shoe retailers are anticipating a 
substantial boost in retail shoe sales 
for next spring. 

In a nationwide poll, BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER found that strong 
confidence about the business out- 
look prevails among the majority 
of retailers. The general consensus 
is that shoe sales will rise by 6 to 
8 per cent above the same period of 
1961. 

Another 25 per cent expect no 
particular change in next spring’s 
sales, while only 10 per cent feel 
that sales will dip in the season 
ahead. 


Economy is advancing — The 
high percentage of retailers feeling 
optimistic for spring 1962 base 
their outlook primarily on the 
strong uptrend in the general 
economy—a trend already showing 
more momentum, and likely to move 
into high gear by or before the 
turn of the year. 

But in the poll, many of the re- 
tailers expressed growing concern 
about manufacturers’ “dominating” 
retailers—chiefly the continuing 
acquisition and control of retail 
outlets. Said one retailer, whose 
view was echoed by others, ‘““When 
manufacturers distribute through 
their own stores, they eliminate the 
middleman’s costs. This permits 
them to underprice us. This kind 
of pressurized competition is hard 
to beat. If this is a mounting trend, 
as it appears clearly to be, then 
a lot of us are in for trouble.” 


Too many outlets—Another con- 
cern voiced by many: the increas- 
ing number and variety of places 
to buy footwear today—and too 
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many stores open nights and Sun- 
days. 

A view voiced by one prominent 
Midwest retailer: If they haven’t 
got you by the prices they’ve got 
you by the hours. The rising num- 
ber of outlets selling shoes today— 
and even more to come—means the 
traffic spread is certain to get thin- 
ner. It’s inevitable that malnutri- 
tion has got to take its toll before 
long.” 

* 


Merchants say they'll 
place orders earlier 


A pattern of earlier buying ap- 
pears to be setting in among re- 
tailers for spring 1962. A RECORDER 
survey of several hundred shoe re- 
tailers, recently completed, reveals 
that 63 per cent plan to fulfill their 
major commitments on spring buys 
by the end of November. 

In more detail, 19 per cent will 
make their major commitments by 


the end of October, and 44 per cent 
more by the end of November. An- 
other 29 per cent will have sub- 
mitted the major portion of their 
spring orders in December, while 
the remainder is undecided on spe- 
cific timing. 

The retail inventory situation, 
according to the poll findings, ap- 
pears ripe for healthy spring com- 
mitments. Some 77 per cent of the 
retailers say their inventories at 
this time are either normal or be- 
low normal. Of these, the majority 
(60 per cent of the total) term 
their inventories normal, while 17 
per cent see their stocks as being 
below normal. Only 23 per cent re- 
gard their stocks presently as above 
normal. 

The generally confident outlook 
for spring business, plus the no-fat 
status of most retail shoe inven- 
tories, provides the basis of what 
seems destined to materialize: early 
orders plus a substantial placement 
of orders on spring lines. 


Will higher prices alter retailer brackets? 


Shoe retailers are divided on 
their feelings as to whether higher 
wholesale shoe prices will force 
them into new price brackets. 

In a national poll conducted by 
BooT AND SHOE RECORDER, 52 per 
cent of the retailers said the price 
increases will move them into high- 
er price ranges, while 42 per cent 
saw their present price levels hold- 
ing. The remaining 6 per cent was 
still undecided. 

The retailers expect their men’s 
resources to raise prices by about 
4 per cent, their women’s resources 
by 5 per cent, and their children’s 
resources by 51% per cent. 


Two opposing forces—Much 
concern was expressed by retailers 
concerning the conflict between 
higher prices and the increasing 
counterforce of advertised bar- 
gains, markdowns, closeouts, dis- 


counts, special buys, etc. 

Said one, “It’s tough enough to 
fight the cut-price trend with our 
current regular prices, much less 
to try to do battle with even higher 
prices.” 

Said another, “We’re arriving at 
a point where much of the public 
thinks it’s ridiculous to pay regular 
or legitimate prices for shoes when 
so many ‘bargains’ are being ad- 
vertised.” 


Higher prices are needed—The 
national survey, which was further 
confirmed by scores of RECORDER 
interviews with retailers and buy- 
ers at the National Shoe Fair in 
Miami Beach last week, revealed 
that most retailers realized the 
manufacturers’ need to raise prices 
to cover accumulated added costs. 

However, regardless of the grant- 
ed justification, a large share of 
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the retailers felt that the higher 
prices may be injurious to regular- 
price shoe stores in the face of the 
down-pricing promotions by dis- 
count stores, self-service stores, 
factory outlets, etc. 

Is there a way out? An appreci- 
able number of retailers suggested 
that the manufacturer will quickly 
have to step up his technological ef- 
ficiency so that quality can be main- 
tained without cost or price in- 
creases—and possibly with a lower- 
ing of costs and prices. 

« 


79% are ‘unaffected’ by 
discounter competition 


Most retailers feel that discount 
shoe operations have not yet af- 
fected their sales in any serious 
way. 

However, most of these same re- 
tailers feel that the discounters 
will eventually be able to obtain 
national brands. 

These were two revealing find- 
ings of a just-completed national 
poll of shoe retailers by the RE- 
CORDER. 

A whopping majority of 79 per 
cent of the shoe retailers fee] that 
the discount shoe operations have 
as yet had no visible effect upon 
their sales. Another 19 per cent, 
however, admittedly are being hurt. 
These are stores selling shoes 
mostly in the lower price brackets. 

Will the discount shoe stores 
eventually be able to obtain 
branded lines? A surprising num- 
ber of shoe retailers (58 per cent) 
say yes, while 39 per cent think not. 
Said one _ branded-lines retailer 
grimly, “Frankly, I don’t believe 
the branded lines really have the 
guts to hold out. And when the first 
few break the barrier, the rush will 
start. From there on you can be 
sure there’ll be hell to pay for 
everyone.” 

Most retailers nevertheless feel 
that the discount houses pose a gen- 
uine threat to shoe business in gen- 
eral. The sheer weight of their 
growing numbers, plus their con- 
venience, shopping attractions and 
lower prices, presents a growing 
problem. On the other hand, other 
retailers are firm in their convic- 
tion that the traditional appeals of 
brands, services, fitting and fashion 
will present a powerful counter- 
force to the discount invasion. 
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Just what is a discount store? 
And what isn’t? 

Stanley H. Feldberg, presi- 
dent of the 15-store Zayre dis- 
count chain (soon to reach 24 
units), sought to “set the record 
straight” in a recent Tobe Lec- 
ture at The Harvard Business 
School. Said he: 

“Unlike the chain variety 
stores such as W. T. Grant and 
F. W. Woolworth, who in the 
past few years have been con- 
verting old stores and opening 
new stores on a self-service ba- 
sis, but at the same time keep- 
ing their traditional retail prices 
and markup, [the discounter is] 
the merchant who in the last few 
years has sought and found ways 
to distribute his merchandise at 
retail prices that are less than 
conventional department store or 
specialty store markup. 

“The word ‘discount’ in con- 
nection with these stores is 
sometimes considered a dirty 
word. For some reason it does 
not seem to be considered re- 
spectable, and yet if we look 





A discount official talks about discounting 


back on retailing we find that 
the department stores were once 
the discounters. And following 
them came the chain operations 
who, in their day, were also con- 
sidered discounters. Only after a 
period of years, when they be- 
came an accepted way of life, did 
they become respectable and lose 
the term ‘discount’ in tue derog- 
atory sense. 

“Today, many of our competi- 
tors refer to themselves as dis- 
count self-service department 
stores, but we at Zayre stay 
away from using the word be- 
cause we feel that at least in 
some markets the customer may 
misinterpret the word and feel 
that the store is offering shoddy 
or second-line merchandise such 
as irregulars and-or job lots. 

“Most of us do not carry this 
kind of merchandise but only 
first-quality merchandise, and 
because we seek to find a well-ac- 
cepted, respectable spot in the 
community, we omit the word 
‘discount’ from our advertising 
and promotion.” 








Discounter’s ‘Why Buy Retail?’ theme hits a snag 


The incisive advertising theme 
“Why Buy Retail?” was used suc- 
cessfully by a discount chain to 
distinguish its low-price policy 
from that of its traditional-retailer 
competition. But shortly after the 
newspaper campaign began, the dis- 
counter found competition in the 
person of the local Better Business 
Bureau and a newspaper carrying 
the ads. 

Result: an abrupt end to the ad- 
vertising. 

King Clothing Co., a 16-unit dis- 
count store chain, and Charles M. 
Desenberg, its sales promotion 
manager, were temporarily thwart- 
ed but not dismayed. They plan to 
use the theme again in connection 
with future store openings. 

“Testimony to the theme’s suc- 
cess was the amount of talk it 
created,” Desenberg said. “And as 
an institutional message, the re- 
sults were very, very good.” How- 
ever, the Better Business Bureau 


put pressure on King to stop the 
advertising, and finally the news- 
paper “caught us on a technicality.” 

If King’s prices were not retail, 
the newspaper reasoned, they must 
be wholesale. In this case, King 
would not be entitled to the local 
advertising rate but would have to 
pay the national rate, “four or five 
times more.” 

The ads appeared simultaneously 
in Corpus Christi, Toledo, Austin 
and Brownsville, Tex. About a 
quarter of a page was devoted to 
the “Why Buy Retail?” theme and 
the remaining portion of the page 
to advertising merchandise. 

According to Desenberg, the 
King chain underprices its tradi- 
tional retail competition by “at 
least ten points.” 

Its headquarters are at 107 West 
4ist St., New York. Its units range 
in size from 40,000 to 55,000 sq. ft. 
The shoe departments, which are 
leased, are about 5,000 sq. ft. 
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Retail failures increase; 
liabilities climb faster 


Failures in the retail shoe indus- 
try are running far ahead of a year 
ago. In the first eight months of 
1961, 122 businesses failed, com- 
pared with 103 in the same period 
of 1960, a recession year. 

The increase in liabilities was 
much greater—from $2,379,000 in 
1960 to $11,813,000 in the 1961 
period. The figures are supplied by 
the Credit Clearing House, a divi- 
sion of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

In August alone, 24 shoe retail- 
ers failed, with total] liabilities of 
$636,000. This is a substantial in- 
crease over the 16 firms and $399,- 
000 liabilities for August 1960. 

Forty-two new retail shoe busi- 
nesses, however, were started dur- 
ing August ’61. 


Self-service counts in 
men’s apparel: Jarman 


W. Maxey Jarman, chairman of 
Genesco, Inc., told a retail clothiers’ 
conference that men’s desire for 
convenient shopping requires self- 
selection and some self-service sell- 
ing. 

Jarman, whose company is a ma- 
jor manufacturer-retailer of ap- 
parel and shoes, said, “I think one 
of the reasons that people are in- 
terested in self-selection and self- 
service is because they find in so 
many cases that salespeople are a 
nuisance and get in the way rather 
than being helpful. They’d much 
rather browse around and_ see 
what’s available, and I think this 
applies to high-quality merchandise 
as well as popular prices.” 

Jarman was the main speaker 
at a conference on men’s wear prob- 
lems held in New York by the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Clothiers and 
Furnishers. 

Can men’s suits be sold on a self- 
service basis? Declared Jarman, 
“Let’s don’t be too sure that it can’t 
be done.” It’s being done in Europe, 
he said, and suits have been sold 
by mail in the U. S. for a long time. 

“T think the supermarkets in food 
have demonstrated for the last sev- 
eral years the interest that people 
have in_ self-service,” Jarman 
stated. 

It’s also important, he said, for 
men’s clothiers to locate their store 
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where it’s convenient to shop, and 
to adapt store hours to the custom- 
er’s convenience, not the manage- 
ment’s. 


Retailers eye rising 
tide of private labels 


The increasing use of private 
labels in shoe business is a develop- 
ment being watched by many re- 
tailers, but is still not important 
enough to amount to a definite 
trend. 


This is the attitude of several 
hundred shoe retailers polled across 
the country by BooT AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER. 

Some 37 per cent say they are 
seeing a rising use of private labels 
in their areas. But another 61 per 
cent say that the use of private 
labels has shown no change in their 
areas. 

Some of the department stores 
have taken such steps into private 
labels. On the other hand, some who 
have done so have returned to na- 
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tional brands. 

Said one department store buyer, 
“We took the trip over the other 
side of the mountain—and wasted 
no time running back. We’ve found 
that the toughening competition to- 
day requires every consumer at- 
traction possible — and national 
brands is one of them.” 

Another buyer, now with private 
labels one year, calls his sojourn 
“still an experiment. We’ve found 
some good and some bad about it. 
We'll have it conclusively weighed, 
yes or no, within another year.” 


Pre-Yule is peak selling 
period at retail: ISCO 


November-December is the peak 
volume period for shoe retailers, 
International Shoe Co. has con- 
cluded. Al Johnson, advertising di- 
rector, said the pre-Christmas 
period surpasses either Easter or 
the back-to-school period in busi- 
ness. 

“December 1960 sales among the 
retail shoe stores serviced by Inter- 
national’s Merchants’ Service di- 
vision increased 4.5 per cent over 
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December ’59,” Johnson said. Dur- 
ing the same period, he added, 
chain stores showed a 2.2 per cent 
gain, and apparel stores had a 2 
per cent loss.” 


U. S. asks merchants: 
Can you buy your store? 


Shoe retailers, through various 
associations, are going to be asked 
whether they want to buy the stores 
they now operate and, if so, what 
financing is available to them. 

The House Small Business Sub- 
committee (on distribution prob- 
lems affecting small _ business), 
headed by Rep. James Roosevelt 
(Dem., Calif.) will issue the ques- 
tionnaires to various national and 
local shoe trade associations. 

The questionnaires are part of a 
broad investigation into various 
fields to see whether merchants who 
lease, operate franchises or have 
various other non-ownership ar- 
rangements, have a chance to be- 
come purely independent business- 
men. 

The subcommittee is seeking an- 
swers by Nov. 1. It is asking the 
associations to pass along the ques- 
tions to their retail members. 

Behind the questionnaire lies the 
suspicion of Rep. Roosevelt that 
merchants in the shoe and other 
fields he is surveying do not have 
the right to buy or the resources to 
finance purchase of their busi- 
nesses. 

Do these merchants need the gov- 
ernment’s help either in gaining 
the right or the financing? This is 
the question that the subcommittee 
hopes to answer. 


SBA offices to accept 
‘unfair trade’ complaints 


Small businessmen who wish to 
complain to the government about 
unfair trade practices can now file 
their applications through local 
field offices of the Small Business 
Administration in 59 cities. 

The plan is designed to make it 
more convenient for the “little 
guy” to air his troubles. It will 
also speed the handling of com- 
plaints, the government says. SBA 
field offices will forward com- 
plaints directly to Federal Trade 
Commission headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., for action. 
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Why men don’t buy more 


Hidden Elastic 


1 Tie Oxford 
° » Slip-on 


ions are creating increasing de- 
mands for imaginative slippers, 
Arthur says. Heels will get special 
attention: some are detailed with 
floral perforations or lace ruching. 
Heights and shapes will be as 
varied as in regular footwear. 

Toes will be squared, slightly 
rounded and in many cases turned 
up. Wrapped and laced sandals in 
a variety of leathers, straws and 
nylons as well as many expressions 
of the thong sandal will be im- 
portant for beach and poolside. 


Beck shares sought 


Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc., 
which acquired 51 per cent of the 
common stock of A. S. Beck Shoe 
Corp. recently, announced that it 
will take all necessary steps to 
make a similar purchase offer to 
Beck’s remaining shareholders. 

Grayson-Robinson operates 237 
conventional women’s and children’s 
apparel stores, 27 leased discount 
operations, and 18 photographic 
equipment stores in 206 cities and 


36 states. 





Ornament 
« Oxf ord 


4 Tie Slip-on 








Is men's shoe business its own worst enemy? 
This chain store ad, appearing in news- 
papers across the U.S., offers an all-purpose 
shoe that functions as tie oxford, hidden- 
elastic slipon, ornament oxford and tie 
slipon. Where a customer might buy two or 
three pairs, here—the ad says—he needs 
only one. Meanwhile, men's shoe consump- 
tion continues to sag. 





‘Dress Up to Relax’ is 
slipper promotion theme 


“Slippers have become design- 
conscious to an increasing degree. 
Their styles are meant to make 
leisure dress important and dis- 
tinctive. Slippers for summer will 
have new materials and new de- 
signs. There will be... a slipper 
for an occasion.” 

So said Greer Arthur, chairman 
of the Slipper Promotion Commit- 
tee of the National Shoe Institute, 
in discussing plans for NSI’s 
spring-summer 1962 slipper promo- 
tion. Its theme will be “Dress Up 
to Relax.” 

Arthur pointed out that slipper 
styles have become part of the semi- 
annual NSI footwear forecast pre- 
sented to the country’s leading edi- 
tors during “Press Week” in New 
York. They are featured in the NSI 
supplement that appears in some 
400 newspapers. 

The many looks in at-home fash- 
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M. T. Shaw, Inc. 


for the Custom Touch of 


HAND LACING 


Who but Shaw 

gives you the cus- 

tom touch of GENU- 

INE HAND-LACED vamps 

at such a sensible price. 

This style-right casual available in black 
or dark brown leather, shadow antiqued. 
Whether for casual, dress or work wear, 
Shaw gives you the very newest, value- 
priced! At good stores everywhere, or write 
us for details. 


Today's top 
values at 
$109 to $1495 
“Over 39 years of quality aucsakiag* 
@ Coldwater, Mich. 








SPL PE? Se OO 


Tie in with us 


on ° 


+ Write for details — 


M. T. SHAW INC., 


Coldwater, Michigan 
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Department store sales rose less than 1% 
in 1960, but boys’ shoes scored 7% gain 


Although the recession year of 
1960 was a disappointing one for 
the country’s department stores, 
they managed as a group to in- 
crease sales slightly—by 0.8 per 
cent—to a record high. 

Among the principal depart- 
ments of these stores, boys’ shoes 
scored the biggest increase: 7 per 
cent. Departments handling both 
men’s and boys’ shoes registered a 
1 per cent sales gain. 

These figures come from the 
new edition of “Departmental 
Merchandising and Operating Re- 
sults,” published by the Con- 
trollers’ Congress of the National 
Retail Merchants Assn. The MOR, 
as it is known, is based on reports 
from 496 department, specialty 
and branch stores. Their combined 
sales volume: $4.8 billion. 


Branches are 4% ahead—In the 
case of branch stores’ depart- 
ments, the report showed, shoes 
were not among the major ground 
gainers. There were no footwear 
sections among the 15 types of de- 
partments recording the biggest 


volume increases. 

The best overall performances 
in the department store field in 
1960 were found among branch 
stores (up 4 per cent) and stores 
with annual sales over $50 million 
(up 2 per cent). 

Volume in upstairs stores 
showed a slight increase for the 
year, while basement departments’ 
sales fell by 3 per cent. Normally, 
basement departments are _  ex- 
pected to fare better than their 
upstairs counterparts in time of 
adverse economic conditions. 


Gross margins steady—Depart- 
ment stores succeeded in 1960 in 
improving cumulative markons 
(39.3 per cent vs. 38.95 per cent 
in 1959). But the combination of 
higher markdowns (6.9 per cent 
vs. 6.5 per cent) and stock short- 
ages (1.4 per cent vs. 1.2 per cent) 
offset the markon gains. Conse- 
quently gross margins (36.4 per 
cent) showed no change. 

NRMA made a special study of 
departments with 1960-59 markon 
increases or decreases of 0.5 points 





Store-window fitting promotes Number 26 line 


hy a 


Opening 10-day fitting clinic for children in window of Lit Brothers downtown department 
store in Philadelphia are (from left) Ab Rosenberg, vice-president of Number 26 Shoes, 
division of Genesco, Inc.; Abe Miller, children's shoe buyer for Lit Brothers, and Harold 
S. Natkin, executive vice-president and general merchandise manager of Lit's. The window 
was devoted completely to Number 26 Shoes, with custom fitting by Charles Atlas. Through- 
out the clinic, movies were shown in the window depicting the development of the "26" 
line. Lit's carries the shoes at five suburban units as well as downtown. 
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or more. Among the 16 depart- 
ments with markon increases of 
0.5 or more, markdowns and other 
gross-margin elements combined 
to more than offset the higher 
markons in 10 of these depart- 
ments. The result: lower 1960 
gross margin ratios. 

In the case of women’s slippers, 
casuals and play shoes, cumulative 
markon was 43.2 per cent vs. 42.6 
in 1959. But markdowns increased 
from 8.4 per cent to 9.5 per cent. 
As a result, gross margin dropped 
to 38.7 per cent (vs. 39.6 per cent 
in 1959). 


Saturdays are busiest—Biggest 
shopping day across the U. S., ac- 
cording to the MOR, continues to 





‘*Departmental Merchandising 
and Operating Results,” 1961 edi- 
tion, is available from the Control- 
lers’ Congress, National Retail 
Merchants Assn., 100 West 31st 
St., New York 1, at $10 for 
NRMA members, $15 for non-re- 
tailers, and $22.50 for retailers 
who are not NRMA members. 





be Saturday (with nearly one- 
fourth of the week’s volume in the 
spring, slightly over a fifth in the 
fall). 

Eighty-three per cent of all 
downtown stores stay open one or 
two evenings a week. Of this 
group, 16 per cent are open both 
Monday and Thursday nights, 15 
per cent only on Friday nights, 13 
per cent on Monday nights only. 

In their advertising expendi- 
tures, department stores rely most 
heavily on Sunday editions (25 to 
36 per cent of total linage). 


Santa Claus’ role? —In 1960, 
Christmas season sales accounted 
for 17.5 per cent of the year’s vol- 
ume. In the case of branch stores, 
the figure was 18.4 per cent. 

Through the year, the same 10 
selling departments are the volume 
leaders in both downtown and 
branch units, although their rela- 
tive importance differs. In down- 
town stores, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes ranks fourth (with 
4 per cent of total store sales). 
Dresses are first (4.9 per cent). In 
the branches, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes is seventh (with 3.9 
per cent), blouses and sportswear 
on top (with 6.7 per cent). 


Return on inventory dips—The 
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Exclusive from Miller 


PAK-LITE shoe trees IN LORS 





Here, made exclusively by Miller, is the most 
revolutionary shoe tree ever designed! 


It’s tough. It’s durable. It gives 


Ss 
a better fit. It sells itself! q a i 


. United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
A century of shoe tree leadership PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 








m1-motion action 
Sa &< Easier to use, 


easier to 
fo Ksbeskesal-inwchne 


3-second demonstration will result in instant sales! 


Just push heel down. Tree expands in width and shoes last longer and look better! New lightweight 


length automatically! This shows your customers that construction cuts customer sales resistance created 


the new tree will fit their shoes perfectly— makes their by old fashioned, heavy wooden shoe trees! 


Injection Moulded Construction makes wooden 


shoe trees obsolete! Gustomer satisfaction assured! 


Sell Point 41: Sell Point #2: Sell Point #3: Sell Point 44: 


New PAK-LITE Shoe Trees help 
prevent mildew! That's because 
new revolutionary design allows 
clean air to circulate inside shoes. 
Clean air keeps shoes fresher — 
lets perspiration dry naturally, 
thoroughly. 


New PAK-LITE Shoe Trees 
have smoother finish! Thus, you 
can demonstrate how shoe trees 
slide into shoes easily, effortlessly 
— how there are no tiresome 
metal parts to adjust. This gives 
customer satisfaction because 
they're easier to use — adjust- 
ment freel 


New PAK-LITE Shoe Trees are 
guaranteed! Explain that new in- 
jection moulded construction is 
tough, durable, scuff and chip re- 
sistant! This gives customer satis- 
faction because they won't crack, 
split, warp or discolor like old 
time wood trees. 


New PAK-LITE Shoe Trees are 
eye-catching window display 
forms! They cost less, bring more 
traffic inside your store! Form up 
your display shoes with these new 
featherweight shoe trees! They'll 
stop your customers! This means 
they'll boost sales! They cost 50% 
less than out-moded wooden 
forms — and they're resalablel 


Fast turnover means 
BIGGER PROFITS! 


| 

| 

| Suggested retail price? Only $3 95! they'll 
| sell and sell and sell because they look like they 
| cost much more. Eye-catching colors create 
| 
| 
| 


8 exciting 


colors 
Black 


Red 
Brown Grey 
Tan 


sizes to fit 
almost all shoes 
Small —7C to 8%B 
Medium — 84%C to 10B 
Large —10C to 11%B Yellow 
X-Large — 114%4C to 13E Blue Ivory 0. A. MILLER DIVISION 


Be first to stock up! Write O. A. Miller today! v1 . nice ; 
nited Shoe Machinery Corporation 


instantaneous “impulse’’ sales. This means 
more profits in your pockets. 


PLYMOUTH, New Hampshire 





SHOE 
SCHOOL 


What's free for your windows? 


\ 
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What’s free for your windows for late fall and 
winter? We refer to the shoe retailer with a limited 
budget who must use his own resourcefulness to 
create shoe-selling windows. A study of home and 
side streets, a handiness with simple carpenter tools, 
an alertness while driving through the country and 
a little imagination can result in effective and selling 
displays. Many shoes are bought on impulse. The 
windows sell ’em. 


A Sunday drive 

A Sunday afternoon drive can end in a treasure 
hunt. Pine cones, pine branches, autumn foliage, 
lichen, driftwood and cacti—all adaptable to dra- 
matic windows—are free for the effort of collecting 
them. Utilize wild life displays in men’s shoe win- 


dows for fall. A retailer found a weatherworn tree 
stump, about five feet in diameter, carted it home 
in the car trunk. An idea evolved. He took his own 
hunting rifle and some shells, his canteen and other 
hunting gear to the store. 


For men's windows 

He borrowed a hunting print for the background. 
The window—shoes propped against the old stump 
and placed among the sportsman’s gear, was de 
scribed as “unusual” in the small-town paper. Every 
retailer, if not a sportsman himself, has a friend who 
will lend ducks, stuffed birds, deer heads, other 
game. Guns are always a men’s traffic stopper in a 
window. 

A shoe store owner made a deal with an antique 
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merchant in his town. He borrowed old kerosene 
lamps, a Victorian chair and other Victorian bric- 
a-brac. Bright fall leaves, free for the picking, were 
placed in the bowls of the lamps, Fall foliage was 
added on a pegboard backdrop among the shoes, 
accentuating fall fashion colors. Customers, at- 
tracted by the window, bought shoes, asked where 
such “lovely old pieces” could be found. 


A dead tree branch 


The antique dealer was happy to have his wares 
displayed in a much better downtown location: 
Another store used as his only prop a huge dead 
tree branch felled by a high wind. It was covered 
with all types of brilliant fall leaves. Two months 
later, Christmas tree ornaments replaced the foliage, 
Like driftwood, the gnarled old limb made an excit- 
ing impact in the window. 

Many people have old electric fans stored in home 
or office. Put some autumn leaves in the window, 
hide the fan at the proper angle, turn it on. Whirling 
leaves among the colorful fall shoes will attract 
attention. Leaves can be changed every morning. 
They cost only the time of collecting them if arti- 
ficial ones are not used. 


From a sawmill 


Nothing is less colorful than work shoes. A work 
shoe retailer visited a sawmill near town and loaded 
his station wagon with castaway odds and ends of 
log slabs, rough bark running along each length 
varying from three to five feet. 

Nights at home at his workbench, he sanded and 
lacquered the logs, which were cut about one inch 
thick, 12 to 20 inches in width. He left the bark 
on. He drilled holes in the slabs, inserted dowel 
pins, attached braces behind. Result: An attractive 
window and interior display showing his wide 
variety of boots and shoes resting on the dowel pins. 

If it’s a men’s dress shoe store, the same lumber 
can be used, paint and color added to remove rustic- 
ity. ig 


Crystal chandeliers 


In a junk shop, a retailer found two crystal chan- 
deliers which had hung from a backroom ceiling 
for many years. Dust was removed and the chan- 
deliers were borrowed for his window through the 
fall and Christmas seasons. 

They were attached to lighting outlets in the ceil- 
ing, and artificial purple grapes were entwined among 
them. For Christmas, he rummaged through his 
attic, found many discarded Christmas ornaments 
and balls which replaced the grapes. Later, an 
antique dealer purchased the chandeliers from the 
junk man. 

Popular discs from a record shop can be borrowed 
for a teen shop fall display. A retailer suspended 
“top twenty” records along with shoes on wires and 
strings at irregular lengths from the ceiling so that 
they kept revolving like a mobile. From a neighbor’s 
attic was borrowed an old gramaphone. The retailer’s 
attic turned up an old Edison. Teenagers flocked to 
the “live” window to read labels, see the new shoes, 
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inquire about the old record-players, 

Local school athletic departments will lend equip- 
ment to a shoe store if the football and basketball 
schedules are shown in the windows or the store 
advertises in the school paper. Pennants are always 
available. In a junk store, a Goodwill or Salvation 
Army shop, a few hours’ browsing will bring to light 
any number of articles and ideas. One storekeeper 
found an old maple school desk, with seat attached, 
such as was in vogue 60 years ago. He bought it for 
$1. A litthe more searching in neighbors’ attics 
brought forth old slates, old school texts, old globes 
and maps. If he owns true collectors’ items, the 
neighbor is happy to lend them provided a little 
legend gives him credit. 


For a "moving window" 


A blackboard can be installed as a background, the 
“school-teacher script” selling the store or school 
shoes. A desk, filled with proper shoes, can sell more 
footwear. A little gabled red schoolhouse can be 
erected around plain shoe display racks from card- 
board and crepe paper. 

From an attic came a long-forgotten carousel of 
a retailer’s now-grown son. After a little repair 
work, the shoeman had a new “moving window,” 
children’s shoes replacing the revolving toy figures. 
An electric train stored away from a earlier day can 
be installed in the window for the Christmas season, 
each box car carrying a child’s shoe. Fathers as well 
as children will stop at such a window. 


Posters and paintings 


Travel agencies in larger cities will send posters 
of far-away places with a four-cent request. Tour 
props can be changed with the seasons. Any artist 
is eager to lend an oil or water color of an autumn 
scene for background as long as a legend in the 
corner gives him credit. . 

A suburban store borrowed model planes from an 
airlines office. “The summer has flown! Now time to 
buy Fall and Winter shoes” was the window theme. 
Mirrors (and many homes have them stored away) 
are always good background props, adding depth, 
breadth and color to a window. One retailer takes old 
display piece discards from a florist, dresses them up 


with gilt or paint and adds autumn foliage for his . 


fall windows. 


Draw a diagram first 


As winter comes, travelers flock to Las Vegas 
and similar resorts. From plywood and a little paint 
can come a roulette wheel. A shoe can be pegged 
into each point. “Win with such and such shoes” 
can be the theme. A few extra props can be borrowed 
from the recreation room at home. Both sexes are 
attracted to this type of window. 

A prominent shoe window display man advises 
all retailers: “Watch for the unusual gimmicks 
around you. Get an idea. Draw a diagram first. 
Remember good taste attracts even if you sell in the 
lowest-priced brackets. The simplest thing is often 
the most effective as long as it is original. Above 
all, keep the windows clean, neat and fresh-looking.” 
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How to reduce returns 


Reducing the number of returns your customers 
make is a sure-fire way to increase the profit for 
your shoe business. 

Obviously, many returns would be eliminated 
if the customer bought the right merchandise when 
the initial sales transaction was completed. A cus- 
tomer may feel later that a bad buy was made. 
Making sure that the customer has the RIGHT 


merchandise when the first sale is made will help 
you keep your net sales figure close to your gross 
sales figure. 

When customers buy merchandise for a_ gift, 
it is important that you be sure the right mer- 
chandise is being sold. There will be some ex- 
changes and returns on gift purchases, but if the 
gift buyer is questioned carefully, the selection 
can more nearly fit the needs and wants of the 
person receiving the gift. 


ANTICIPATE REASONS 


Many a return can be nipped in the bud when you 
anticipate the reasons the customer will give for 
a return. This can be accomplished by a review 
of past returns to determine the most obvious 
reasons given by customers returning merchandise. 

For instance, you can anticipate many reasons 
for returns by keeping an ear to the ground during 
the sale. Some people have very definite ideas about 
the best thing to buy ... others have no ideas 
about what to buy. A customer may buy on your 
recommendation and then return it in a few days 
for an exchange or a refund. 

This customer may have talked to some friend 
who holds views that are directly opposite to 
yours. The customer will be convinced by the ideas 
and the arguments presented by the friend and 
return the merchandise. 

This can be avoided if you will anticipate the 
reasons. When making the first sale, you can say 
something like this: “There are some people who 
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retur ns returns returns 


will disagree with this idea. Everyone is entitled 
to opinions, but I’m sure you will find this best.” 
This technique plants a positive thought. 


EXTEND OWNER VALUES 


When people respond to a buying urge, they 
have some idea of the merchandise they want to 
buy. This is the immediate sales stimulating reason 
for buying. It usually is enough to bring the sale 
to a quick and satisfactory close. 

You will discover that by selling the values 
beyond the immediate, the customer is more re- 
luctant to make a return. You can counter any 
ideas of returning by planting some positive ideas 
about the customer’s enjoyment in the future. 

This extends the ownership values beyond the 
time of the immediate purchase. Then, a customer 
who has a notion of returning the purchase will 
think of the long-range gain. 


MAKE POSITIVE SUGGESTIONS 
Many returns are made because they are urged 


on by the sales person at the time of the original 
sale. For instance, you may have a policy of ac- 
cepting returns graciously and use this as a sales 
lever to close the sale quicker. 

Listen to these two closing remarks at the close 
of a sale: 1. “If you don’t like this, don’t hesitate 
to bring it back.” 2. “I’m sure you will find this 
just what you want.” 

The first statement is an open invitation to 
make a return later. It is the last remark made as 
the customer leaves. It is remembered. Then, if 
a later time for any reason, the customer decides 
he doesn’t need or shouldn’t have purchased the 
merchandise, he remembers the final statement 
.-~. “Don’t hesitate to bring it back.” 


He doesn’t . . . hesitate, that is. 





What's a straight last . . . and why? 


We hear much about the inflare 
last and outflare last and straight 
last. Presumably, these are sup- 
posed to differ from the average or 
“norma!” last. 

Disregarding the inflare and out- 
flare lasts (which are for “special” 
feet and fittings), let’s look at the 
“straight” last in relation to the 








so-called average or “normal” last. 

We can start out with a state- 
ment, knowing in advance that it 
may prove to be controversial. The 
statement is this: The most “natu- 
ral” last for the normal foot is the 
straight last. And simply because 
it conforms to the natural shape 
of the foot. 

Virtually all normal feet—about 
90 per cent or more of the popula- 
tion—have what might be termed 
straight-last feet. 

You can put this to a quick, sim- 
ple test—on yourself, your family 
or your customers. First, take an 
ordinary ruler. Find the exact 
center spot at the base of the heel, 
and find the exact center of the 
ball. Now place the ruler so that it 
connects these two points. 

Hold the ruler there. Look at the 
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bottom of the foot. You find that 
the foot is divided logitudinally in- 
to exactly two equal parts on either 
side of the ruler at the ball. Re- 
member, this test will prove itself 
in almost every foot. Thus, these 
are “straight” (or straight-last) 
feet. 

Now try this same test on the 
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average last or shoe—men’s, wom- 
en’s or children’s. Make the same 
two points in the center of the heel 
and ball. Connect them with the 
ruler. You now find that there is 
no equal division. Instead, there 
is usually much more room or space 
on the inner side than the outer. 

In other words, the dividing line 
is off center. 

Now try to “correct” this. Move 
the ruler so that it projects through 
the center of the ball and at the 
same time through the center of the 
toe of the shoe or last. Now every- 
thing is fine. The space on either 
side of the ruler at the ball is 
equal, 

But take a look at the heel. The 
ruler has been forced way to the 
outside so that the heel is no longer 
divided into two equal sides but is 


“wider” on one side than on the 
other. 

What does all this demonstrate? 
That most feet are of the straight 
type and most lasts are of the 
“curved” type. And that when you 
put a straight foot into a curved 
last you get an inevitable degree 
of “mis-mating.” 
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This is one reason why many 
shoes—even when accurately fitted 
as to length and width—will run 
over a bit at the outside of the 
ball, or at the outer side of the 
counter and heel. It’s the conse- 
quence of a “conflict of interests” 
—a straight foot trying to func- 
tion in a straight manner inside 
a “curved-last” shoe. 

Why does this “conflict of inter- 
est” exist so commonly between 
average foot and average last? 
Perhaps because of “tradition” or 
habit. Lasts have been made in the 
“curved” shape for decades, maybe 
centuries—and continue to be. But 
the simple tests as illustrated here 
—or more scientifically complex 
tests—will demonstrate the com- 
mon “conflict” between straight 
foot and curved last. 
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gross margin return generated by 
each dollar of inventory hit a new 
low of $1.86 last year. This was 
a 9¢ drop from the 1959 level. 
Never before, said the report, have 
department and specialty stores’ 
investments in inventory been less 
productive. 

The decline was blamed on a 
steady annual drop in the rates of 
stock turnover. These have drifted 
downward from a 4.9 peak in 1945 
to 3.3 in 1960. 


Exhibitors at Chicago 


show won’t surpass 200 


Only 200 exhibitors will show 
their lines at the Chicago Shoe 
Show, Oct. 22-25. 

The show will be held on the 
dates originally scheduled for the 
National Shoe Fair in Chicago, be- 
fore its sponsors decided to move 
the 1961 event to Miami Beach. It 
will occupy two of the four tradi- 
tional NSF hotels, the Conrad 
Hilton and Palmer House. Official- 
ly, however, it will be just a 
“regional show.” 

The exhibitors, representing a 
cross-section of men’s, women’s 
and children lines, as well as slip- 
pers, will occupy 255 sample rooms. 

Show manager George Gayou 
said an estimated 2,000 retailers 
and buyers are expected. While 
most will come from the densely 
populated five-state area around 
Chicago, several hundred are ex- 
pected from both the East and 
West Coasts, Gayou said. 

“Due to the later date, plus the 
forecast of a record year ahead in 
1962, we also anticipate this to be 
a very active buying show as re- 
tailers convert their earlier shop- 
ping and buying plans into actual 
on-the-spot orders.” 

The National Shoe Manufactur- 
ers Assn. and National Shoe Retail- 
ers Assn. sponsor the show. 


Three clinics planned 
at Denver Spring Mart 


“Shoes Uninterrupted” is the pro- 
gram theme of the Denver Spring 
Shoe Market to be sponsored by 
Mountain States Shoe Travelers 
Assn. at the Albany Hotel, Oct. 22- 
24. Three working shoe clinics with 
12 retailers representing each of 
the Mountain States and each 
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Mr. Allen of Allen-Edmonds 


tells why ... “all ‘round stitching” 
helps you sell more customers — 
because it’s another of the exclusive 
combination of fine shoe features 

that enable Allen-Edmonds to 
guarantee foot comfort —in writing! 
See your Allen-Edmonds 
representative for full details! 


LLEN 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 





Dr. Locke Shoes Assure 


REPEAT SALES 
REPEAT PROFITS 


Customers for Dr. Locke Shoes are special. They want and 
need the comfort built into Dr. Locke Shoes. For many, no 
other shoe will do. As a result they return again and again 
to build a very profitable repeat business for you. 
Place your order now for new Dr. Locke Shoes for Spring. 
Attractive new styles in the season’s most exciting colors. 
Write for a free copy of the In-Stock-For-Spring Catalog 
with full-profit details. 


@ Full markups with few markdowns 


@ Nationally advertised in leading women’s and 
health magazines 


@ Co-op advertising support on your local level 


@ Superbly crafted shoes for women who demand 
comfort plus styling 


Ask about 

Dr. Locke's 
“5-point-fit’’ for 
Total Foot Comfort 


Lockwedge Shoe Corporation of America, Inc. 
279 S. Wall St., Columbus, Ohio 


Rush me a free In-Stock-For-Spring Catalog for Dr. Locke Shoes 
and full-profit details. 


name 


store 








street 


city 
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classification of sales volume will 
be held Sunday and Monday, Oct. 
22 and 23, in the Cedar Room, 
where new leathers and shoes will 
be displayed. 

First “break” in the show is set 
for Monday at 8 p.m. in the grand 
ballroom, where snacks will be 
served, the 1961 Retailer of the 
Year award will be presented, and 
a program of entertainment will be 
provided. Dancing will follow. 

At the first shoe clinic, Sunday 
at 11 a.m., panelists will be Bob 
Baumann, F&M Bootery, Chadron, 
Neb.; Randall Gallagher, Greeley, 
Colo.; Preston Asher, A&H 
Bootery, Durango, Colo., and Mrs. 
Lou Snell, Fontius Shoe Co., Den- 
ver. At the second clinic at 2 p.m. 
Sunday, retailers will hear panelists 
Stewart Patrick, McCook, Neb.; 
Mrs. Thelma Overman, Colby, Kan.; 
Harry Butler, May-D&F, Denver, 
and W. W. Wallace, Englewood, 
Colo. 

At the third clinic on Monday at 
2 p.m., panelists will be Sid Mendi- 
cino, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Al F. Rupp, 
Hays, Kan.; Paul Montgomery, 
Joslin’s, Denver, and Al Jones, 
May-D&F, Denver. Mrs. Vivian 
Anderson of the BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER staff will moderate each 
panel. 


MASTA show slated 


The MASTA Shoe Show, which 
was last held in November 1960, 
will be resumed Nov. 12-14 at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. The Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Travelers’ Assn., sponsor of the 
event, has added some 15 new mem- 
bers in the last six months, and 
the number of exhibitors may 
top 65. 

Gilbert Smugar, sales representa- 
tive for Gro-Rite Shoe Co. and 
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chairman of the show committee, 
said a MASTA show is also planned 
for next May. 


More accessories due 
at Atlanta spring mart 


Advance reservations for the 
Southeastern Shoe Travelers’ show 
in Atlanta Oct. 15-18 indicate a 
trend toward more showings of 
handbags and other accessories, ac- 
cording to Ruth Whatley, associa- 
tion secretary. 

The meeting is the time for the 
annual membership meeting and 
election of new officers, and for the 
first time the Southeastern show 
will have a handbook available con- 
taining the names and addresses 
of all members. It will be distrib- 
uted during the show. 

Edmund J. Trench, secretary and 
managing director of the National 
Shoe Travelers’ Assn., is scheduled 
to address the membership meet- 
ing. 

For entertainment, Dixieland 
jazz will be featured. 


Hawaiian children have 
healthier feet: Potvin 


The feet of Hawaiian children 
appear to be stronger, healthier and 
less adulterated in shape than 
those of children on the U. S. main- 
land. 

This was the finding of Richard 
J. Potvin, president of R. J. Pot- 
vin Shoe Co., and his wife, Dorothy 
F. Potvin, a nurse who is director 
of the company’s Child Foot Re- 
search Department. The Potvins 
recently returned from an extended 
stay in Hawaii. 

Mrs. Potvin said that while many 
of the Hawaiian children go bare- 
footed, the great majority wear 
shoes that are lightweight and 
flexible in construction. These ob- 
servations were of particular in- 
terest because the company, maker 
of the Buntees line of infants’ and 
babies’ shoes, has long advocated 
flexible construction as essential to 
healthy child foot development. 

Good foot health isn’t limited to 
Hawaiian children’s feet, the Pot- 
vins found, but extends to adults’ 
as well. Both children and adults 
have extraordinary mobility of the 
toes, one of the prime signs of 
strong, natural foot development. 
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RETAIL EXPANSION 


Hahn’s of Washington 
opens 14th, plans 15th 


When William Hahn & Co. 
opened a new store in the Marlow 
Heights (Md.) Shopping Center 
three weeks ago, the chain grew 
to 14 units in the Washington- 
Baltimore area. 

One of the largest of the group, 
the store has a stock capacity of 
30,000 pairs and a seating capac- 
ity of 85. Merchandise arrives 
daily from Hahn’s warehouse for 
the three departments. 

The store will serve southeast 
Washington and southern Prince 
Georges County, Md. From the en- 
trance rises a temperature-and- 
time clock tower of porcelain en- 
amel, making the store visible 
from a considerable distance. 

Contributing to the decor are 
fluorescent and incandescent 
lighting, an illuminated glass 
ceiling, white Formica and gold- 
trimmed walls and black and 
white terrazzo floors. Crimson 
carpeting and rich paneling dis- 
tinguish the men’s section, and 
gay royal blue walls with “fun 
mirrors” are part of the children’s 
department. Modern display fix- 
tures for hosiery and handbags 
are included in the women’s area. 

Almost coinciding with the 
Marlow Heights opening is the 
reopening of a Hahn unit at 4483 
Connecticut Ave., Washington, 
which was badly damaged by fire 


in the spring. 

Plans of William Hahn & Co. 
include the opening of a 15th store 
sometime next spring. It will be 
in the Eudowood Shopping Center 
in suburban Baltimore. 


Eaton’s and Simpson’s, two tra- 
ditional department store rivals 
in Canada—and two of its biggest 
shoe retailers—are competing in 
the discount field in Toronto. 
Eaton’s recently opened Eaton’s 
Warehouse Bargain Center in a 
portion of its warehouse, offering 
free parking and self-service but 
no delivery or phone orders. Al- 
though the Bargain Center doesn’t 
feature complete departments, it 
offers about the same lines as 
Eaton basement stores in Toronto 
and Montreal. 

Meanwhile, Simpson’s Super- 
Value Bargain Center opened in a 
part of that firm’s warehouse, a 
week after Eaton’s debut. It fea- 
tures self-service, credit and park- 
ing for 500 autos, but again no 
phone or mail orders. 


Lustig’s, Inc., Youngstown, O., 
family-type retailer, has opened 
unit No. 8 in the Struthers Shop- 
ping Plaza, Struthers, O., with 
2,000 sq. ft. of selling space. Ex- 
terior is of red granite. 


The G. R. Kinney chain held si- 
multaneous grand openings for 
three Louisville, Ky., stores, at 
5300 Preston Hwy., 3421 Bards- 
town Rd. and 9204 Dixie Hwy. 


Open display is the rule in shoe department of new Mclnerny's department store in the 
$28 million, 800,000-sq.-ft. Ala Moana Shopping Center, Honolulu. Pylons and walls have a 
plaster surface for ease of maintenance. Wood panels set off women's casual section. 
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Shoes get 10% of space 
at ‘super-discount’ mart 


Footwear accounts for about 10 
per cent of the 78,000-sq.-ft. selling 
area in St. Louis’ first Spartan “su- 
per-discount” department store. 
The store is at 9785 St. Charles 
Rock Rd. in northwest St. Louis 
County. 

The department, managed by 
Cecil Gibbs, has about 15,000 pairs 
on open display. Most bear private 
labels of Meldisco (a division of 
Melville Shoe Corp.), the lessee, 
including Town Fair women’s 
shoes, Robinson Crusoe for chil- 
dren, and Miles for men. Featured 
price brackets are $7.97 for men’s, 
$3.47 for women’s casuals, $3.57 
for children’s, $4.97-$6.27 for wom- 
en’s dress. 

Seven-tiered, expanded metal 
racks are used for shelving 60 per 
cent of the open stock, with the 
rest on 30-in.-high tables of For- 
mica and metal. According to Man- 
ager Gibbs, some customers resent 
having to stoop to the lowest shelf 
of the seven-tiered banks. 

A staff of seven offers fitting 
service, and 80 per cent of the 
mothers who come in do ask to 
have their children fitted. 


The department handles no cash. 
Shoes are checked, wrapped and 
paid for at the store’s checkout reg- 
isters. Returns are accepted and 
refunds made at a service desk, not 
in the shoe department proper. 


General Merchandise Co., Mil- 
waukee-headquartered mail order 
chain, is entering the discount 
store field. Its first store, sched- 
uled to open Nov. 2 in Appleton, 
Wis., will devote 4,000 sq. ft. to 


its shoe department. Company of- 
ficials declined to identify the les- 
see or the type of shoes to be car- 
ried. Another store is slated to 
open March 1, 1962, in Madison, 
Wis., and a third in Milwaukee by 
May 1. 
= o - 

Michele Shoes, a retailer of wo- 
men’s and teenagers’ popular- 
price lines, has opened a salon in 
the heart of Philadelphia, at 1340 
Chestnut St. A “floating show- 
case” of polished marble, mosaic 
tile and black anodized aluminum 
marks the store’s facade. Interior 
features include an abstract sculp- 
tured mural, 50 ft. long, on one 
wall and carpeting imported from 
Italy. Jack Wexler is managing 
director of the store in addition 
to his duties as Michele’s regional 
supervisor in a five-state area. 

on oe s 

A Thom McAn unit and Bar- 
nett’s Bootery, a branch of Bar- 
nett’s Shoes of Los Angeles, are 
among the 41 units in the new 
Fontana Square Shopping Center, 
Fontana, Calif. Both are family- 
type stores. Barnett’s features a 
large children’s department. 
Scheduled to open later are a Bar- 
nett’s unit in the Ontario Plaza 
Shopping Center near Los An- 
geles, and other Barnett’s stores 
in Concord and Fremont, in north- 
ern California. At Fontana, David 
Johnson manages the Barnett 
store while George Thomas is the 
Thom McAn manager. 

. 7 e 

Florsheim Shoe Co. will build a 
store in the Terrace Shopping 
Center near La Grange, Ill. The 
$75,000 unit will be a one-story 
brick structure with air condition- 


‘ing and an aluminum front. 


Membership center due 


A giant membership shopping 
center in West Covina, Calif., is 
scheduled for a mid-October open- 
ing by Scoa, a subsidiary of Shoe 
Corp. of America, according to 
Warren Axelrod, Scoa’s president. 

The new center, said to be the 
largest west of the Mississippi, will 
cover 18 acres and have 150,000 sq. 
ft. of sales space, exclusive of an 
automotive center, a children’s play- 
ground and a restaurant. The 
membership store will have more 
than 100 separate departments, all 
of which will be company-owned, 
Axelrod said. 

e os - 

Famous-Barr Co., St. Louis de- 
partment store, has opened a Miss 
Famous Shop to cater to the shoe 
needs and wants of the older teen- 
age girl and the young careerist. 
Featured brand is International 
Shoe Co.’s Personality footwear, 
including flats at $7.99 and heels 
at $10.99. Leprecons and Sandlers 
round out the stock. Shoe fitters 
in the new shop are eight young 
models, specially trained, who 
model Personality flats as they 


work. 
+ @ a 


Damschroeders, Inc., Toledo, O., 
has added a shoe department, fea- 
turing the Bostonian line, with 
Bob Carson as manager. 


Muller’s Shoe Stores, Inc., has 
opened a new unit in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., with a floor area three 
times the size of its old location 
elsewhere in the same city. The 
store was remodeled at a cost of 
$50,000. The four-store chain is 
headed by Thomas M. Muller, 
president. 
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in those famous fabric 


Foamtread’ Slippers 
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now available in 


WELLCO SHOE CORPORATION, WAYNESVILLE, 





Women’s: 
Red or Smoke 
Sizes 4-9, $3.75 
Boys: Smoke 
Sizes 13-5% 
$3.75 

Girls’: Smoke 
Sizes 13-34% 
$3.45 
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Athletic Footwear Division 
BERNED SHOE CO., 207 ESSEX ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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Sport King 


BOWLING 
SHOES 


A top value at 
popular prices. 
littleway stitched 
Men's: Black or Smoke 
Sizes 6-12, $4.15 

IN STOCK 


FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 
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Departments... 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO., 
Rockford, I1l.—Appointed Den Ander- 
son manager of the women’s shoe de- 
partment. 


FIELD-SCHLICK, INC., St. Paul 
—Appointed Curtis Cook manager of 
the women’s and children’s shoe de- 
partment in the new Highland Park 
branch store. He was formerly as- 
sistant department manager in the 
downtown store. 


GOODMAN’S DISCOUNT DE- 
PARTMENT STORES, Chicago—Ap- 
pointed Irving Fagot shoe buyer. He 
was formerly a supervisor for the 
John Irving chain. 


HUTZLERS, Baltimore—An- 
nounced retirement of Charles F. 
Winter as buyer of men’s and boys’ 
shoes, after 35 years’ service, includ- 
ing 25 in the same post. 

Appointed Martin Chenoweth to 
succeed Winter. He was formerly as- 
sistant buyer in ladies’ shoes for 15 
years. 

Transferred Earl Falk from the 
Towson, Md., branch store to succeed 
Chenoweth as assistant to Maurice 
Bernstein, ladies’ shoe buyer. 


RANSOHOFF’S, San Francisco— 
Appointed Morton Lewis buyer for a 


Personnel Changes - Retail 





new main-floor shoe salon of this 
fashion store, part of a $250,000 ren- 
ovation program. He was formerly an 
executive with H. Liebes and Frank 
More, other shoe retailers. 


SQUIRES-LAWTON, Cincinnati — 
Appointed Spencer Scheideman exec- 
utive vice-president in charge of the 
women’s division of this specialty 
store. He has been manager of the 
ladies’ shoe department. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia — Appointed Milton 
Harting a buyer, in charge of better 
shoes, including women’s and teen- 
agers’ lines, slippers and rubber foot- 
wear. He is a 25-year industry vet- 
eran. He succeeds Charles Flynn, who 
left to go into business for himself. 


Chains... 


EDISON BROS. STORES, INC., St. 
Louis—Appointed Myer Cohen mana- 
ger of a Chandler’s store at 149 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. He re- 
places James Gotzler, named to an 
executive post. 


GUARANTEE SHOE CO., subsidi- 
ary of Genesco, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
—Appointed Lawrence M. Tilghmon 
manager of the company’s three 
stores in San Antonio, Tex. He has 


been in the shoe business 15 years. 


G. R. KINNEY CORP., New York 
—Promoted Richard L. Young to 
manager of a unit in the Palms Shop- 
ping Center, Houston. 


Other retailers... 


CARL’S SHOE STORE, Lansing, 
Mich.—Appointed Lester Dixon man- 
ager. 


HACK SHOE CO., Detroit — Pro- 
moted J. Alvoy Jones to manager of 
the Livernois Avenue branch store, 
after six years as assistant manager. 


Miscellany .. . 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON FINANCIAL 
CO., INC., New York — Appointed 
William F. Moons senior credit execu- 
tive in charge of retail accounts. He 
was formerly senior credit executive 
of Commercial Factors Corp. for 11 
years. 


VAULE & CO., INC., Providence, 
R. I.— Appointed James T. Farley 
manager of the retail shoe division of 
this management consultant firm. He 
was formerly with City Stores, Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Arnold Constable and 
Allied Stores. 
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ts ain ODT Wah 


Here's three-way relief for 
those tired walking feet. Pro- 
vides metatarsal, cuboid and 
longitudinal support. It's a 
One-piece seamless back . . . full-crimped vamp . natural profit-maker. Just sug- 
fully leather lined . . . tailored combination last! gest . . . It Sells! 


MENS pee ar said $1 4.95 (Stock No. 301) 


brown Ladies’ 4-10 Men's 6-12 
6% thru 12 and 13, “B" and “'D" widths COST TO YOU—$8.90 


Wide and Narrow 
LADIES 222°-S°} wwe $12.95 


Your Cost only $2.90 Per Pair 
5 thru 10 "A" width—4 thru 10 '"'C'' width COST TO YOU—$7.70 


IN STOC for immediate 


Sells Readily at $5.95 Per Pair 
ORDER TODAY! PROMPT DELIVERY! 

delivery 
ACME BOOT COMPANY, inc., Clarksville, Tennessee FOOT APPLIANCE CO. 


1701 WEBSTER ST,-OMAHA, NEBR. 





Write for a FREE 
Full-Line Scot? Catalog! 
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Traffic on increase as autumn rolls on 


Juvenile and teenage sales 
tapering off, but are still at 
steady level. Some school 
sales are postponed. 


ST. LOUIS 


Traffic in both men’s and women’s 
shoe stores and departments picked 
up rewardingly as September pro- 
gressed. Matrons’ departments 
were especially active. Juvenile and 
teen sales tapered off from their 
earlier high point, but continued 
steadily through September. 

Hot weather did not spur women 
and kids to resort to dark-colored 
apparel early. Many _ children 
started school in summer clothes, 
postponing purchase of dark school 
shoes. Juvenile stores say that they 
are now getting these postponed 
sales. However, dealer planning 
has suffered; fill-ins and reorders 
have been forced to a rush-special 
basis. Dealers must keep stocks 
adequate, but they have no way of 
gauging how much longer the post- 
poned sales pace will hold up. 

Although business has been satis- 
factory for all categories of retail 
shoemen here, they all say the same 
thing: The St. Louis shoe pie is 
now being divided into too many 
pieces. 

New shoe stores have opened. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller has opened a 
large outlying department store 
branch; three or more new giant 
discount houses opened in time for 
back-to-school selling; established 
shoe departments have been en- 
larged, added to, remodeled. 

The end result: Business is satis- 
factory for all, good for few (main- 
ly discount houses, who say that 
the volume of children’s pairs 
moved in September was stagger- 
ing). Additional shoe units are 
scheduled for pre-Christmas open- 
ing. 

The manager of ‘a long-estab- 
lished leased shoe department in a 
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department store reported recently 
that “for the first time in as long 
as I can remember, I simply did not 
see many of my regular customers 
this fall—people I’ve known and 
sold to for years and years. These 
families are my backbone business 
and naturally I’m wondering where 
they bought this fall and if they’re 
coming back to me on the next 
round. It’s something all of us re- 
tailers are watching pretty sharply.” 


New York: Sales good 
in most categories 


Sales of children’s, men’s and 
women’s everyday shoes are good 
here, but women’s dress shoes re- 
main the one blemish on this gen- 
erally excellent sales picture. 

Back-to-school needs have picked 
up sales of children’s shoes; and 
the stable needs of men and women 
for everyday shoes keep sales in 
these categories “rolling along.” 
But the Indian-summer heat has 
hurt generally sales of women’s 
fashion footwear. 

On the fashion chord, the one 
bright note is in sales of holiday 
and cocktail shoes, which are “be- 
ginning to open up.” The faster- 
moving items include dyeable 
pumps and shoes of gold and silver 
materials. Men’s dressy shoes, al- 
though not making sensational 
gains, have been steadily good. 
Hand-sewn loafers have been mov- 
ing well and have helped maintain 
sales. The loafer, in general, has 
been selling better than ever before 
since it is becoming an item used 
more and more in everyday wear 
and not reserved for casual dress, 
as formerly. 


Boston: Volume equals, 
tops last year’s figures 


Shoe retailers experienced an un- 
usual lull as abnormally hot weather 
kept consumers, for the most part, 
away from shopping districts. 


On the brighter side, slow start- 
ing back-to-school sales caught on 
finally to a reported excellent turn- 
over as late-month figures equalled, 
and bettered in some cases, those of 
the same period last year. 

Loafers and soft leather casuals 
dominated the teenage and juvenile 
girls’ trend for back-to-school at- 
tire. The college miss showed 
strong preference for the Italian 
style mocs in Nut Wood, Mulberry, 
magenta and greens. The few 
price-raised children’s lines were 
still standing pat with severe re- 
sistance. 

For the most part, double needle 
on medium heel remains the popular 
everyday women’s style with the 
square toe still showing little in- 
terest. Some suedes are making a 
spotty appearance in certain areas 
and are reported good in women’s 
casual lines. 

Popular priced men’s stores re- 
ported soft leather casuals and 
loafers were best for school styles, 
although sales were slow and spotty 
for the better part of the month. 
Continental and moc styles are still 
best sellers for some in the black 
and black-brown colors for business 
and dress wear. 

Retailers were beginning to real- 
ize a slight pickup in sales toward 
the latter part of the month, but 
nothing overwhelming according to 
most reports. 


Miami: Aniline patents, 
black, brown in front 


Fall shoes are beginning to move 
despite the continuing summery 
weather. Black and brown leathers 
and aniline patents were leading 
shoe sales at one large downtown 
department store. The tan family 
is moving along with some violets 
and greens making a show. 

Black calf and suede and the 
brown shades also led the shoe 
parade at another Flagler St. store. 
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High colors predominate were gar- 
net wine and royal. Skimmers were 
selling well. 

In pumps, the high heel with 
open back and closed toe was good 
and the square toed flats were pop- 
ular. Mixed colors with brown and 
black base also were strong com- 
bined with wine and slashes of 
green and red. 

A special promotion of colored 
patents at a leading Miami Beach 
store went over with a bang. Styled 
with square toe and 17/8 heel, they 
came in royal, beige, white and 
black with little black bow trim. 
Black silk also was strong here and 
the tan family in leathers was 
coming to the front. 

At a moderately priced Flagler 
St. store, brown and black leathers 
in the classic pumps provided the 
volume and flats also were good in 
the same colors. All shades of 
brown are in evidence and some 
black patents are selling. 

Burgundy calf pumps and also a 
combination of leather and reptile 
were good at a large department 
store and the combination of the 
reptile and leather in burgundy and 
green was coming to the front. 
Black peau de soie also was strong 
as well as black calf pumps. Pat- 
terned pumps with bow trim and 
21/8 heels are improving greatly. 
Customers are nibbling at the 
square toe, the buyer reported, but 
the 2% needle still brings the vol- 
ume. 


Los Angeles: Designer 
launches buying season 


The personal appearance of de- 
signer David Evins in three of I. 
Magnin’s fashionable Southern Cal- 
ifornia stores launched the autumn 
retail shoe season auspiciously. 

Evins, a shoe fashion creator 
long in the avant garde of the 
square toe trend, showed his spec- 
tacular collection of street and for- 
mal footwear at Magnin’s Los An- 
geles, Beverly Hills and Pasadena 
stores before moving on to Neiman- 
Marcus in Dallas. 

The New York designer, noted 
for his style-setting innovations, 
brought out an enthusiastic parade 
of fashion-conscious women, eager 
for a close-up view of his Cinder- 
ella-like wares and a word or two. 
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He was never off the floor during 
his three showings. 

The feminine consensus here is 
that Evins’ new square toe line 
leaves nothing to be desired in an 
elegant interpretation of luxury 
leathers, fabrics, colors and heel 
shapes. 

Displayed, and all for sale on 
the spot, were daring, sturdy 
suede - and- reptile walking boots 
competing for attention with a be- 
jewelled, ankle- hugging evening 
pump reminiscent of the Renais- 
sance period. 

Prices from $35 to $75 a pair did 
not deter shoppers, bent on being 
among the first in town to add a 
new David Evins number to their 
wardrobe. 

* 


Low -to-medium price stores, 
seeming to take a cue from Evins, 
blossomed forth with full comple- 
ments of square and crescent toe 
styles for dress and street wear. 
The “squares” are finding favor in 
flats and “little’’ shoes among the 
teen and college groups. Needle- 
points for dress and business are 
still in demand, buyers assert, but 
are contending with the novelty of 
the newer toe shapes. 

For the third successive year, the 
Broadway Stores’ casuals depart- 
ments are highlighting “Brogan- 
ettes, the Cheer Leaders’ Shoe.” 
Endorsed by the National Cheer 
Leaders’ Assn., these shoes are 
manufactured in Los Angeles by 
Brogan Footwear. 

They are available in any combi- 
nation of local school colors in 
llama or brushed plush with ribbed 
soles. Selling at $10.98 there is no 
increase in price for special school 
colors on order. Broganettes have 
been a popular seller since their 
introduction, according to Broad- 
way buyer, Bob Farmer. 


Back-to-school promotions have 
brought a rash of correlated mer- 
chandise tie-ins. One low-price 
chain offers free nylon headbands 
to match colors of pointed toe, 
crepe sole corduroy “scats” at $2.99. 
Another chain reduced the price of 
some of its nylon hosiery to 25 
cents a pair as an inducement to 
the sale of girls’ canvas and cordu- 
roy oxfords at $2.69. 

Black still leads for men’s and 


boys’ shoes. Novelty brown shades, 
despite predicted popularity, are 
not living up to advance billing, 
buyers say. A flexible, brogue-type 
oxford is outselling a _ lighter 
weight slim model in one large 
medium-to-high price chain here. 
Sales in men’s casuals have 
dropped in favor of dressier slip- 
ons and oxfords. 


Detroit: Heat and strike 


slow consumer buying 


Prolonged hot weather and the 
threat of an auto strike—followed 
by the actual strike—put Detroit 
retail shoe business in the dol- 
drums. 

Activity in back-to-school shoes 
and women’s fashion footwear 
“saved the day” to some extent, 
however, being better than expect- 
ed in most quarters. 

For grade school girls, nylon vel- 
vet is the number one favorite— 
in saddles and a new loafer pattern, 
as well as in dressy pumps and 
straps. Black is still the sales lead- 
er in boys lines, with lighter 
weight slipon styles ranking first. 

Tennis shoes are almost “re- 
quired wearing” with the high 
school crowd. While the boys settle 
for the white regulation tennis 
shoe, the girls are favoring tap- 
ered-toe versions in white cordu- 
roy, cord or canvas. As yet, very 
few colored tennis shoes are ap- 
pearing on campus. 

Although black is traditionally 
the volume color in women’s lines 
for fall, this year retailers see a 
larger percentage of sales going to 
browns, beiges, and the other high 
fashion colors—and to two-tone 
and multi-color patterns. Many 
stores report heavy re-orders on 
the increasingly popular black- 
with-taupe combinations. 

Double and triple needle-toe 
pumps continue as the pattern 
choice for dress shoes, the squared 
toe meeting with customer approval 
only in casual and tailored styles. 

The majority of retailers antici- 
pated a good late-fall and winter 
season, based on the belief that 
once the auto strike was settled 
business would bounce back. In ad- 
dition, they see very favorable cus- 
tomer reaction to the new patterns, 
style trends, and variety of color. 
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NEW _PRODUCTS-RETAIL 





Waterproofing liquid 


Designed to waterproof shoes, 
leather and certain types of fabrics, 
new silicone liquid “Weather-Cote”’ 
also preserves the leather, allowing 
it to breathe and remain soft. Pack- 
aged in lightweight yellow plastic 
bottles, it can be applied to fabric, 
suede or smooth leather, including 
soles and uppers of shoes, leather 
jackets, luggage, sneakers and golf 
bags without discoloring material. 

Neolite “Weather-Cote” comes in 
an attractive 12-bottle display rack, 
printed in four colors. It will be 


marketed through shoe stores and 
repair shops at $1.00 for a four- 
ounce container with applicator. 
Manufacturer plans full support- 
ing promotional program through 
national magazine and TV network 
advertising along with extensive 
point-of-sale displays. SOURCE: 
Shoe Products Div., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron 16, O. 


New bowling shoe 


Brunswick Bowlers, designed by 
Capezio, are designed to meet 
growing need for a woman’s bowl- 
ing shoe with both high fashion 
and bowling practicality. The new 
shoe is made on a dancer’s last and 
unique Capezio insole construction, 
is lightweight while containing 
needed built-in support. Combina- 
tion of laced-to-toe pattern with 
Capezio’s high fashion styling. 

Made of full-grain leather up- 
pers, the Bowlers are available 
with medium and narrow lasts. 
Full-length insole of % in. thick 


foam cushion insures extra com- 
fort. Available in black, red and 
bone. Retail priced at $10.95. 
SOURCE: Brunswick Corp., Bowl- 
ing Div., 623 S. Wabash, Chicago 5, 
Til. 


Stretching fluid for shoes 

Easy-Stretch fluid in spray dis- 
penser can be sprayed directly on 
leather shoes, may be used in store 
during fitting to ease desired areas 
or at home by consumer. Penetrates 
the leather and relaxes fibres so 
they may be stretched to desired 
fit. Relieves pressure spots in 60 
seconds, according to manufac- 
turer. 

Does not harm delicate leathers, 
including suedes or specialty leath- 
ers, does not dry leathers and 
contains no acetone or harmful sol- 
vents which leave spots. In large- 
size industrial bottle also. 
SOURCE: Packard Dressing Co., 
1012 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 





Shifting filler in ordinary shoes 
(left) causes lumps and ridges. 
Pied Piper process (right) elim- 
inates filler . . . shoes stay — 
smooth, flexible, comfortable. y 


4 
Pied Piper design elim- 
inates “growing-room- ff 
guesswork.” Ordin- | 


8 ary lasts (left) crowd 7 


and pinch toes. Pied | 
Piper lasts (right) 
permit toes to fall | 
into natural position . 
» + + growing ‘room \ 
is built-in. 


EVERY 
STEP OF THE WAY... 


Pied Piper is there . . . 
from tot to pre-teen... 
the one complete line of 
children’s shoes with exclu- 
sive design and construc- 
tion features making every 
Pied Piper shoe extra 
special . . . in fit, com- 
ort and wear. Only 
Pied Piper builds 
more value into 
the shoe . . . for 
faster sale, bigger 
hg for fran- 
chised dealers. The 
demand market for 
Pied Pipers is tre- 
mendous .. . and it’s 
getting bigger every 
day. Sell the best... 
write today for 
complete Pied 
Piper catalog. 


| d 
, Distinguished Juvenile Shoes 
Pied Piper Shoe Co. 
Wausau, Wisconsin 
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WINNING GOLFERS: Nick Sa- 
lerno, sales manager of Skippy 
Footwear Corp., West Hazleton, 
Pa., won low gross honors (with 
a 69) at the annual golf outing 
and barbecue of Georgia Bonded 
Fibers, Inc., Newark, N. J., a shoe 
industry supplier. Some 100 shoe- 
men attended the affair in Spring 
Lake, N. J. Hugo Surmonte, presi- 
dent of Georgia Bonded Fibers, 
also presented trophies to Dick 
Shomaker of G. R. Kinney, second 
low gross, and Peter Yarema of 
Lisanco, Inc., first low net. 


RECOVERING: Eddie Levitt, a 
veteran Philadelphia area shoe re- 
tailer, is recuperating at his home, 
8016 Rodney St., Philadelphia, af- 
ter being hospitalized for a slight 
heart attack. He hopes to return 
to work in a month or two at Tre- 
vose (Pa.) Family Shoe Store. 
Levitt formerly operated two can- 
cellation stores in Philadelphia. 


TRAVELING: Al Lewis of 


PEOPLE IN ACTION 





Lewis Shoe Styles, with offices in 
the Marbridge Bldg., New York, 
left Sept. 14 on his semi-annual 
trip to the Continent. He was to 
visit the fashion and shoe capitals 
of France, Italy and Switzerland, 
looking for inspirational and new 
style ideas. He returns early this 
month. 


VACATIONING: Carl Saliba, a 
Caldwell, O., shoe retailer, has 
been on a six-week journey to his 
native Lebanon, in the Middle 
East, to visit relatives. 


In allied fields. . . 


PEOPLE ABROAD: Traveling 
through the shoe centers of Au- 
stria, Switzerland, Germany and 
Holland last month were Harvey 
Kirstein, vice-president of Irving 
Tanning and Hunt-Rankin Leath- 
er Cos., Boston; Ralph May, ex- 
port director, and Mrs. May. They 
exhibited at the Semaine Inter- 
national du Cuir in Paris... 


Among those attending the Se- 
maine du Cuir was Gustav Sokol, 
president of General Split Corp., 
Milwaukee. 


EUROPEAN REPORT: After 
an extensive styling exchange tour 
of Europe, William T. Nowack, 
general manager of United Shoe 
Machinery Corp.’s United Last di- 
vision, says the fresh, clean look of 
American casuals is much ad- 
mired on the Continent. His com- 
pany will make Nowack’s report 
on European style trends avail- 
able through United’s last divi- 
sion branches in Lawrence, Mass., 
and St. Louis. 


POLITICAL POST: Eugene A. 
Theroux, former associate of the 
American Oak Leather Co., Bos- 
ton, has been appointed college 
director of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee. He is the son 
of Albert E. Theroux, shoe depart- 
ment manager of O’Brien’s Men’s 
Store, Medford, Mass. 





DEATHS 





HAROLD C. KEITH, 77, former 
president and honorary chairman 
of the board of the Geo. E. Keith 
Co., Brockton, Mass., manufactur- 
er; Sept. 7, in Quissett, Mass., 
after a long illness. Joining the 
firm in 1909, he became a director 
in 1910, treasurer in 1919 and, on 
the death of his father, president 
in 1921. He was named board 
chairman in 1955. Mr. Keith 
served formerly as a director and 
president of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Assn. 


HENRY C. BERLIN, 73, presi- 
dent and a director of Converse 
Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., for 28 
years and a director of Granite 
State Rubber Co., Berlin, N. H.; 
Sept. 6, in Boston. He was a leader 
in civic and philanthropic activi- 
ties. 


S. SHIMER ARONSON, 63, 
sales manager of Air Tred Shoes 
Corp. and a subsidiary, Styl-Eez 
Shoe Co.; recently, at his office in 
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Auburn, Me. Before joining Air 
Tred in 1955, he was associated for 
many years with the former Gale 
Shoe Manufacturing Co. and its 
affiliate, Day-timer Shoe. 


J. ANDREW MULLICAN, 72, 
leather consultant and an execu- 
tive of L. B. Evans’ Son Co., Wake- 
field, Mass., shoe manufacturers; 
Sept. 4, in Winchester, Mass. 
Widely known in the tanning in- 
dustry for his part in developing 
the pasting process, he was for- 
merly with the calfskin division 
of A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and 
with J. F. McElwain Co. During 
World War II he was chief of hide 
allocation for the War Production 
Board. 


RUSSELL A. WALKER, 75, re- 
tired auditor of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corp.; Aug. 14, in At- 
kinson, N. H. 


GERALD FAIGIN, 46, manager 
of shipping and importing for 
Lakeside Shoe Co., Cleveland whole- 
saler; Aug. 21, of a heart attack, 
while in New York on business. He 
was with the firm 16 years. 


HARRY G. VanARSDALE, SR., 
48, shoe department manager at 
Frank’s Department Store, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., from 1957 until he be- 
came ill early this year; Sept. 5, in 
Ft. Wayne. 


HARRY FRANKENFIELD, 82, 
a Lansdale, Pa., shoe retailer from 
1920 until 1955; Sept. 1, in Lans- 
dale. 


HARRY R. JOHNSON, 69, man- 
ager and buyer for the M and N 
Shoe Store, Ft. Wayne, Ind., who 
retired last January after 27 
years’ service; Sept. 2, in Ft. 
Wayne. 


PAUL J. WRIGHT, 54, manager 
of a Pic-Way shoe store in Colum- 
bus, O.; recently. 


FRANK JENSEN, 73, retired 
owner of Jensen’s Boot Shop, Lake 
Forest, Ill.; Sept. 8, in Lake Forest. 


J. H. GILLEN, 69, owner of the 
J. H. Gillen Cut Sole Manufactur- 
ing Co. for 20 years; Aug. 19, in an 
Exeter, N. H., hospital. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS FROM THE MANUFACTURING AND ALLIED FIELDS 


Rubber shoe makers are angry (but mum) 
about LIA anti-sneaker campaign 


Sneaker makers are steam- 
ing about the leather indus- 
try’s drive. They consider 
it unethical but, for the 
present, they’re not talking. 


The recently launched “anti- 
sneaker” campaign of Leather In- 
dustries of America (promotional 
arm of the Tanners’ Council of 
America) has aroused the nation’s 
rubber footwear producers to a 
fighting-mad, but officially silent, 
position. 

BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, query- 
ing virtually every one of the na- 
tion’s rubber footwear manufac- 
turers following the anti-sneaker 
announcement, received a torren- 
tial flow of comment but mostly on 
a “don’t-quote-me” basis. 


Far-reaching campaign — LIA 
announced its anti-sneaker cam- 


paign in August. The appeal has 
gained mounting support from the 
consumer press, with LIA furnish- 
ing the publicity copy. LIA will 
follow this up with an advertising 
campaign beginning in the No- 
vember issue of Seventeen maga- 
zine. Reprints will be distributed. 

Leather Industries has also pre- 
pared a five-minute cartoon film 
which will be distributed through 
its own “network” of 125 local TV 
stations beginning Oct. 20. The 
filmstrip will be made available to 
5,000 high schools. 

LIA is using the promotional 
pitch that, from a fashion or fad 
standpoint, sneakers are out and 
shoes are in. It is also citing 
“health hazards involved in con- 
stant wearing of sneakers.” 


“Don’t quote me” — When con- 
tacted by the RECORDER, most of 
the rubber footwear producers 


spoke freely and heatedly on the 
anti-sneaker campaign. However, 
almost all said that any quotable 
statement would have to come 
from the Footwear Division of the 
tubber Manufacturers Assn. 

The latter, through its chair- 
man, C. P. McFadden, told the 
RECORDER, “It is the consensus of 
our membership that nothing con- 
structive is to be gained by com- 
menting at this time on the LIA 
program ... Our association does 
not plan any campaign to counter- 
act the LIA program.” 

As a group, the rubber footwear 
manufacturers consider the LIA 
campaign “unfair and unethical.” 
States Charles Shulman, head of 
Allied-Hampshire Footwear Corp., 
rubber footwear makers in Saco, 
Me., “It is obviously unethical to 
condemn one type of footwear and 
by the omission of the same 
charges infer that the other type 


These newspaper headlines, pictured in recent Tanners’ Council bulletin, were prompted by publicity copy from LIA. 





TEENAGERS TO 
SHED SNEAKERS 
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is more acceptable.” 


“A market for both” — Says 
Robert Cohen, president of Ran- 
dolph Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
Randolph, Mass., “The nature of 
the campaign is decidedly uneth- 
ical. The sneaker manufacturers 
have never criticised or con- 
demned leather shoes. There is a 
market and need for both.” 

Some of the rubber footwear 
producers think that the campaign 
may bring about “legal recourse.” 
Says Cohen, “The Rubber Foot- 
wear Manufacturers Assn. may 
ignore it or bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission or the U. S. Department 
of Justice as evidence of unfair 
competition detrimental to a legiti- 
mate and essential section of the 
shoe industry.” 


Harmful to health? — Much of 
the expressed agitation by the 
rubber footwear group concerns 
LIA’s emphasis on the “harmful- 
to-foot-health” issue. The rubber 
footwear group says it “knows of 
no reliable study that has been 
made that proves any type of foot- 
wear is more healthful or less 
healthful than any other type of 
footwear.” (Note: see the views, 
in the accompanying box, of the 
American Medical Assn., Amer- 
ican Podiatry Assn., and National 
Foot Health Council. 

(The RECORDER, in its own exten- 
sive search, has been unable to 
uncover any authoritative study 
ever made on the subject to con- 
firm the view, shared by some f 
the public and some members of 
the medical professions, that 
sneakers are harmful to the feet.) 


Out of style?—The rubber group 
also is aroused about the cam- 
paign’s declaration that sneakers 
are now “out of style.” The rubber 
footwear makers have just passed 
their biggest season on record, and 
they expect that 1962 will be even 
larger. Some 150 million pairs will 
be sold to consumers in 1961. 

The great majority of the rub- 
ber footwear producers are op- 
posed to any counter-campaign. 
Stated one, “Both sides could be 
badly hurt in the public eye.” An- 
other added, “The campaign 
shouldn’t be given dignity by rec- 
ognition on our part.” 


Leather could be target—Many 
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What the medical authorities 
say about ‘sneaker’ footwear 


From a medical or foot health standpoint, are sneakers harmful? 
Here, in exclusive statements to Boot and Shoe Recorder, are 
the views of authoritative medical sources. 


American Medical Association 


We hold no official opinion or 
decision relative to the merits of 
sneaker-type footwear. We have 
had some comments on this prob- 
lem from individual physicians, 
which have been collated to an- 
swer a previous inquiry. 

We have completed a poll of 
several orthopedic surgeons about 
proper shoes for use during stren- 
uous physical activity by children 
and youth. It is the consensus 
of that group that high-topped 
tennis shoes with the usual built- 
in arch support would be appropri- 
ate. It is the feeling of those 
responding that during physical 
activity the functional use of the 


foot maintains the muscles in a 
state of activity requiring only 
minimal support. Some of those 
responding indicate that such 
minimal support during activity 
should lead to proper development 
of the supporting muscles. 

Any non-constricting footwear 
is satisfactory for normal feet. 
Feet which are abnormal should 
be fitted with appropriately de- 
signed shoes. 


FRED V. HEIN, PH.D., SECRETARY 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
CuHicaGco, ILL. 


American Podiatry Association 


The American Podiatry Associ- 
ation maintains no official position 
in regard to rubber-canvas or 
“sneaker” footwear as related to 
foot health. Since no special study 
or research has been undertaken 
by our organization on the merits 
or shortcomings of sneakers as 
concerns foot health, we do not 
feel prepared to take any stand, 
pro or con, on the matter. 

We do not know of any con- 
clusive research—laboratory, clin- 
ical, field or other—that has ever 
been conducted or published, to 
establish any authoritative basis 
for some public and _ medical 
opinion that sneakers are harmful 
to foot health. 

Personally I have not been per- 
suaded that sneakers in themselves 
are harmful to the feet. However, 
many of our practitioners have the 


contrary view. 

Because this controversial issue 
of sneakers versus leather shoes 
has prevailed so long—and un- 
fortunately without the availa- 
bility of conclusive facts by either 
side—it now appears ripe time 
for the shoe industry itself to 
establish a special research study 
on this project. This could and 
should be done in cooperation with 
interested specialized groups with- 
in the medical professions. The 
American Podiatry Association is 
most willing to cooperate in such 
a study. 


Dr. A. RUBIN, SECRETARY, 
AMERICAN PODIATRY ASSO- 
CIATION, AND EDITOR, JOUR- 
NAL OF THE AMERICAN 
PoDIATRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Foot Health Council 


We maintain that sneakers as 
now made (with built-in support) 
can now be worn safely for recre- 
ational footwear—but even then 
should have more support. 

Worn over a long period they 
can be harmful, but not as harm- 
ful as leather moccasins which 
have no support under or over 
the foot. 

From our studies and observa- 
tions we have recommended that 
all sneakers have built-in school 
shoe features, such as steel shanks 


and right and left supporting 
counters. These conform to active 
feet more freely than stiff leather 
or stiff synthetic sole leather 
shoes. But they should not be worn 
as a substitute for school shoes. 

I am hopeful that all sneakers 
will be improved with more sup- 
port, and leather shoes improved 
with more flexible soles where the 
foot bends. 

Dr. JosEPH LELYVELD, CHAIRMAN 

NATIONAL Foot HEALTH COUNCIL 

ROCKLAND, MAss. 
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of the rubber footwear makers 
said a large amount of leather 
footwear could be fair target for 
the same condemnation being lev- 
eled at sneakers. Says Robert 
Cohen of Randolph, “Sneakers of- 
fer more foot support than many 
of the ‘soft leather shoes’ such as 
loafer types, ballerinas and some 
casuals.” Others pointed to the 
thin, skimmer-type shoes worn 
by teenagers—and, on the opposite 
side, to some of the heavy, stiff 
leather shoes. 

Another frequent comment was 
that the trend toward soft, flex- 
ible, unlined and_ lightweight 
leather shoes is an effort to “cre- 
ate leather footwear that has many 
of the features of rubber foot- 
wear.” 


In defense of sneakers — As to 
the “breathability” of sneaker- 
type footwear, the rubber footwear 
producers are unanimous and vo- 
cal in pointing up the “high ven- 
tilation value” of the canvas-upper 
shoe. Others cited the dominant 
use of rubber and composition 
soles in shoes today (about 70 per 
cent of all shoes)—“‘which should 
strongly counter-point the ‘breath- 
ability’ argument concerning rub- 
ber - bottom, canvas - upper foot- 
wear,” one maker said. 

What are the chances of success 
of the LIA anti-sneaker campaign? 
Again, the virtually unanimous 
opinion of the rubber footwear 
manufacturers that the campaign 
will prove a dud. Says Hans Kroto, 
vice-president of Cambridge Rub- 
ber Corp., “It looks as hopeful as 
the anti-automobile campaign by 
the horse breeders back in 1910.” 

Other comments: “There’s noth- 
ing harder to stop than a trend— 
and we’re riding with it... .” 
“The mistake is to consider the 
sneaker a fad when actually it’s 
a fashion and a specialty type of 
footwear with built-in perman- 
ence, ...” 


Wait and see—However, some of 
the rubber footwear makers say, 
“If the campaign gets any hotter 
or messier, we’ll have no recourse 
but to move in with a counter- 
campaign that could make the 
chandeliers shake.” 

The present status of the con- 
troversy: “Wait and see.” 
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Higher-price trend will extend to 80 pct. 
of manufacturing industry by mid-October 


By mid-October more than 80 
per cent of the country’s shoe man- 
ufacturers will have raised their 
prices on spring lines. 

This was revealed in a national 
poll of several hundred shoe man- 
ufacturers conducted by BooT AND 
SHOE RECORDER. 

Among those with higher prices, 
about half will apply their in- 
creases on an _ across-the-board 
basis, while the other half will 
apply them on a selective basis 
affecting 35 to 45 per cent of their 
lines. The increases will average 
out to about 5 per cent. 


Price resistance?—Do the man- 
ufacturers expect any serious 
price resistance from retailers? 
Producers are divided about 
evenly on this question. Said one, 
“Yes, we expect some resistance 
and objections. But retailers, like 
the manufacturers, are realists and 
recognize that in the face of creep- 
ing costs they can have their 
choice of higher prices or down- 
graded quality to hold prices. We 
believe the average retailer pre- 
fers the higher prices to quality 
downgrading.” 

Over 95 per cent of the manu- 
facturers say they expect an ap- 
preciable rise in prices of leather 
and supplies in the immediate 
months ahead. Some of these in- 
creases have already begun to ma- 
terialize. 


Two waves of increases—The 
first big wave of price increases, 
affecting the majority of manu- 
facturers, has already moved in. 


A second wave, smaller and less 
dramatic, is expected to follow. 
This will likely be expressed in 
two ways: (1) manufacturers who 
earlier raised prices on only part 
of their lines will extend the in- 
creases to a greater portion of 
their lines; (2) manufacturers 
who temporarily held the price 
line on a wait-and-see basis are 
expected to join the mass move- 
ment to higher prices. 

Many manufacturers, however, 
expressed concern with the raised 
prices. While they felt that the 
increases have been justified by the 
force of rising costs, they recog- 
nize that retailers will be faced 
with intensified competition from 
discounters. 

The increases, however, will 
affect both branded and unbranded 
lines, according to poll findings. 





Brown’s price hikes 


average 3% for spring 


Brown Shoe Co., which had 
earlier held the line on prices, 
joined the trend to higher prices 
as the spring season dawned. 

Louis J. Schaefer, executive 
vice-president, sales, announced 
“price adjustments reflecting 
some increases in all lines for 
spring.” The increases will av- 
erage about 3 per cent. 

Schaefer cited increased labor 
and material costs. He said the 
company has priced its lines 
“on the basis of giving the re- 
tailer a higher overall markup.” 











Discounting: good or bad for the business? 


The large majority of shoe 
manufacturers are convinced that 
discount shoe retailing will acceler- 
ate over the next three years. And 
they’re divided about half and half 
as to whether this retailing revolu- 
tion will prove good or bad for shoe 
business. 

In a national survey by Boor 


AND SHOE RECORDER, 92 per cent of 
the several hundred shoe manufac- 
turers replying said they expect a 
step-up in the growth of discount 
retailing of shoes. 

“There’s as much chance of 
halting this trend as there is of 
stopping a tornado,” said one pro- 
ducer. “There’ll be an inevitable 
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shakeout process later and a level- 
ing off as saturation is reached. 
But it still has some distance to 
go.” 

Will this trend prove good or 
bad for shoe business? This ques- 
tion resulted in a closely split de- 
cision. One-third of the producers 
consider the trend good; another 
third see it as bad; and the re- 
mainder is still undecided. Some 
pertinent comments: 

“Tf it doesn’t result in increased 
pairage it isn’t worth a damn.” 

°“Tt may mean more pairs—but 
will it bring more dollars and 
profit ?” 

“When there is any mass move- 
ment toward downgrading of any 
product, it’s good for neither the 
consumer nor the dealer.” 

°“Tt’s a fad—a new way to shop. 
The public will eventually tire of 
it—especially when it finds that 
the bargains are no bargains at 
ali.” 

°“Tt’s the wave of the future— 
here to stay and grow.” 


Union fights Florsheim 
plans for moving factory 


Florsheim Shoe Co. is moving its 
women’s shoe manufacturing op- 
perations from Chicago to Mexico, 
Mo. 

About 330 workers will be af- 
fected, and a company official said 
more than 100 of them would be 
given jobs in other Florsheim 
plants in the Windy City. 

The company’s explanation that 
the move is being made to enlarge 
its men’s manufacturing division 
is being disputed by the shoe work- 
ers’ union, the Chicago Joint Coun- 
cil No. 25, AFL-CIO United Shoe 
Workers of America. The union 
says the move is being made to 
permit cheaper operation. 

The company’s plan is not to 
transfer the other workers to the 
Missouri plant, where another lo- 
cal of the same union represents 
the employees. Union sources said 
court action is being considered 
against Florsheim. They cited a 
U.S. District Court of Appeals de- 
cision and a U. S. District Court 
ruling that held, in effect, that 
employees retain their seniority 
rights when a plant moves from 
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one city to another. 

The union’s contract at the Chi- 
cago plant expires Nov. 1, 1962. 
The union has raised the question 
whether the plant may legally 
close, when the pact has more than 
a year to run. 


$1 million contracts 


Two manufacturers have been 
awarded million-dollar-plus con- 


tracts to make black, mildew-re- 
sistant combat boots for the Armed 
Forces. Sportwelt Shoe Co., Inc., 
Nashua, N. H., will produce 189,176 
pairs for $1,290,805. and Safety 
First Shoe Co., a division of Genes- 
co, Nashville, Tenn., will make 
149,028 pairs for $1,022,332. In ad- 
dition, Endicott Johnson Corp., 
Endicott, N. Y., will manufacture 
76,636 pairs of the same boots for 
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Labeling issue nears a final decision: 
FTC prepares ‘guides’ for the industry 


The Federal Trade Commission 
intends to wrap up the shoe label- 
ing controversy on its own. The 
end of a three-year battle is in 
sight—and the effect on the in- 
dustry is uncertain. 

The FTC staff has been directed 
by the Commission to draft 
“guides” covering shoe labeling 
and advertising by manufacturers. 
Leather labeling and advertising 
is the main target. 

The agency decided to issue the 
guides rather than bring lawsuits 
with the information it has col- 
lected. 

The guides will be the final re- 
sult of a three-year study by the 
agency of manufacturing and ad- 
vertising in the shoe industry. The 
study was touched off by com- 
plaints from an Oregon shoe re- 
pairman and various senators and 
representatives over alleged mis- 
representations that all leather 
shoes are, in fact, all leather. 


Industry will be queried—The 
industry will be consulted as the 
guides are drafted—but only in- 
formally — by the staff of the 
FTC’s trade practice conference 
and guides division. The agency 
considered holding a trade prac- 
tice conference with formal hear- 


ings and proposals, but shunted 
this aside in favor of the guides 
procedure whereby the staff calls 
on industry only for advice and is- 
sues the guides without formal 
fanfare. 

A spokesman for the FTC staff 
says the industry will be contacted 
and some of the guides will prob- 
ably be sent to industry officials to 
let them see if they can find holes 
in them before they are issued. 


Due in January—The guides will 
probably be issued about the first 
of next year. The Commission has 
now given the project “high prior- 
ity” after long years of study. And 
the staff says it has “pressing evi- 
dence (to support the need for the 
guides) which would get cold if 
we take too long.” 

Industry guides, such as those 
to be issued for the shoe industry, 
are designed to develop voluntary 
compliance with the government’s 
decisions as to what is permissible 
and what is not. 


Not a law—The guides do not 
have the force of law. However, 
they are designed to put the in- 
dustry on notice that deviations 
from these “voluntary guides” are 
very likely to bring FTC action. 


New format planned for 1962 NAFMC 


The North American Factory 
Management Conference for 1962 
will feature a new format with 
many interesting new features. 

Fred J. Weber, Conference chair- 
man and president of Weber Shoe 
Co., Inc., Tipton, Mo., said, “After 
10 years of development and ex- 
pansion, the Conference is now 
ready to move into an important 
new stage and plateau of program- 
ming.” 

The Conference Committee met 
at Quebec City, Canada, Sept. 16 
in preparation for the 1962 event, 
which will be held in Cincinnati 
May 17-20. The NAFMC is co- 
sponsored by the National Shoe 
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Manufacturers Assn. and the Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Assn. of Canada. 


New subject areas—The format 
of next year’s meeting, the com- 
mittee decided, will take on a fresh 
character that will involve the 
type, timing and conduct of the 
technical meetings. Programming 
will move into many new subject 
areas on a greater breadth and 
depth scale than at previous Con- 
ferences. 

Said Weber: “We feel unani- 
mously certain that the 1962 Con- 
ference will help to launch the 
shoe industry into a new era of 
technological advance. The dis- 


cussion of minor shoemaking de- 
tails will occupy lesser attention 
than in the past—in favor of prob- 
lems and subjects of larger scope. 
We are breaking historic new 
ground here which will bear strong 
influence on providing dynamic, 
fresh directions for technology in 
modern shoe manufacturing.” 

Details of the changes will be 
issued later. 


Who participated — Committee 
members at the Quebec meeting 
were: 


Fred Weber, Weber Shoe Co.; 
S. F. Eagan, Florsheim Shoe Co.; 
Paul Crane, Roberts-Hart, Inc; Her- 
bert Davis, Gotham Shoe Mfg. Co., 
Inc.; Robert Axline, Brown Shoe Co.; 
David Ward, Trimfoot Co.; John 
Heald, Stetson Shoe Co., Inc.; Mervyn 
Sounder, Savage Shoes, Ltd.; Pierre 
Brouillet, Faber Shoes, Inc.; Paul 
Samson, J. E. Samson, Inc.; Jean- 
Guy Maheu, Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Assn. of Canada. 

J. P. Corbeil, J. P. Corbeil Shoe Co.; 
Reg Kidner, Savage Shoes, Ltd.; Peter 
Solomon, Joseph M. Herman Shoe 
Co.; George Bass, G. H. Bass & Co.; 
Ernest Freeman, Viner Bros., Inc.; 
Gustave Frost, Andrew Geller, Inc.; 
John Boehm, Musebeck Shoe Co.; and 
Merrill A. Watson, James Nolan, 
Harold Giblin and Louise Collins, all 
of NSMA. 


Mutual picks sales head 


Mike Hartrich has been named 
sales manager of Mutual Shoe Sales 
Co., Manchester, N. H., after serv- 
ing for two years as assistant di- 
rector of sales. The company mar- 
kets the Foot Flairs, First Editions 
and Arpeggios lines. 

Hartrich joined the company in 
1953 as Midwest sales representa- 
tive after being associated with 
Valley Shoe Co. and I. Miller in a 
sales capacity. 


Weyenberg pays stock 


Weyenberg Shoe Manufacturing 
Co. stockholders are slated to re- 
ceive three additional shares for 
each one they owned as of Sept. 15. 
The company’s outstanding com- 
mon shares will increase from 222,- 
564 to 890,256 as a result of the 
stock dividend. 

In addition, the Milwaukee men’s 
shoe manufacturing firm is paying 
a $1 quarterly cash dividend Oct. 
1, based on the smaller number of 
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shares, to stockholders of record 
Sept. 15. Weyenberg paid 50¢ in 
previous quarters plus an extra $1 
last January. 


Ga. Shoe raises dividend 


Increased sales volume in the 
first eight months has led to an 
increase in the annual dividend rate 
on common stock from 40¢ to 50¢ 
at Georgia Shoe Manufacturing 
Co., Flowery Branch, Ga. Directors 
declared a 1214¢ quarterly dividend 
payable Oct. 2 to holders of record 
Sept. 20. 

Eight-month sales were $7.9 mil- 
lion compared with $7.35 million in 
the same period of 1960. Board 
chairman Sam Perling said a cor- 
responding increase in net profits 
for the year is expected. He added 
that the company, a maker of men’s 
and boys’ sport and work shoes, has 
the heaviest backlog of orders ever. 


Soft sandals by BGS 


A line of soft, light sandals called 
“Pink Cloud” has been introduced 
by the Buskens division of BGS 
Shoe Corp., Manchester, N. H. Sales 


Manager William Lubell said the 
sandals are inspired by Italian de- 
signs and feature a new construc- 
tion developed in the company’s 
own designing department. 


License deal produces 
Miss Pappagallo line 


Miss Pappagallo shoes, which will 
reach retailers across the country 
shortly, will represent the first re- 
sults of a recently created license 
arrangement between Pappagallo, 
Inc., of New York, maker of wom- 
en’s shoes, and Curtis-Stephens- 
Embry Co. of Reading, Pa., maker 
of children’s shoes. 

Under the plan the latter com- 
pany adds a new line of children’s 
shoes bearing the characteristics of 
Pappagallo women’s patterns. 

A special last has been created 
for the new line, featuring a ‘“‘fash- 
ion look.” It will round out the 
position that Curtis-Stephens-Em- 
bry has enjoyed in the children’s 
shoe industry, officials feel. 

Miss Pappagallo shoes will be 
cement construction. They will be 
manufactured in the Reading fac- 


tory and will be carried in-stock. 
There are four patterns: wishbone, 
convertible, step-in and pump in 
the first line of production. 


Weinbrenner in major 
push for hunting boots 


Weinbrenner, a division of Text- 
ron, Inc., is promoting its Wood-N- 
Stream line of outdoor hunting 
boots and shoes with one of the 
largest campaigns in its history. 
The campaign, built around the 
theme “Your Guide to Comfort,” 
will seek to attract new retailers as 
well as consumers to Weinbrenner. 

A highlight of the campaign is a 
four-page color foldout appearing 
in the October issue of Outdoor 
Life. Similar advertising has been 
placed in Sports Afield and Field 
and Stream. 

The company’s merchandising 
program for dealers includes re- 
prints of these ads for in-store and 
window display; two color window 
strips showing some of the adver- 
tising; and ad mats featuring the 
same art treatment as in the larger 
magazine ads. 
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Brown offers fan-shaped last for infants 


Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, has 
introduced what it considers a 
totally new design concept for in- 
fants’ and children’s shoes. 

It’s a rare podiatrist these days 
who has not written at least one 


<I 


STIFFENED 
HEEL COUNTER 


STIFFENED 


OVTSOLE 


USUAL SHOE FOR INFANTS 


Typical infant's shoe construction .. . and 


letter to a newspaper complaining 
about the shoe-shape of things. 
Brown’s new line, The Wikler Shoe 
by Buster Brown, utilizes a podi- 
atrist’s thinking and writing. 
Shown to the trade for the first 
time at the National Shoe Fair, the 
shoe is built over Dr. Simon J. Wik- 
ler’s patented last, fan-shaped to 
give full freedom to the toes. Ac- 


cording to Florida podiatrist Wik- 
ler, the heel of the new shoe posi- 
tions the foot firmly and naturally, 
avoiding cramping. The Wikler 
Shoe is of cement construction with 
no metal shank and no inside seam- 


LOWER wT 


MODIFIED 


=_wo weer 
ELEVATION 


~ SIMPLE CEMENT 
CONSTRUCTION 


IDEAL SHOE FOR INFANTS 


the ideal construction, as seen by Dr. Wikler. 


ing. Sole is flexible, uppers are soft 
and unlined. 

Available in high white or ox- 
ford styles in sizes from 0-4, 2-6, 
614-8, the shoes are designed to 
give complete freedom of action. 
The new line will augment, not re- 
place, Buster Brown division’s es- 
tablished soft-sole line for infants 
and children. 





Octopete and Beat-Nick join Herbst’s sales force 


This is Octopete, who dwells in the “Land of 


... And this is the Beat-Nick, another resi- 


Happy Feet." To Child Life customers he dent of the same magic land. “Without 
will say: “I'm very proud of my eight feet; Child Life shoes, man," he will say in Herbst 


in Child Life shoes they look so neat.” 


Fanciful creatures bearing such 
names as Octopete, Bangeroo and 
Pianomus will be put to work sell- 
ing Herbst Shoe Manufacturing 
Co.’s Child Life line this spring. 

The animals in this herd of 
cleverly concocted characters all 
dwell in the newly discovered 
“Land of Happy Feet.” They all 
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advertising, “like you're just not in it." 


wear shoes—Child Life Shoes, of 
course—even Octopete, who needs 
a different size for each of his 
mismated feet. 

“The Land of Happy Feet” is a 
copyrighted creation of Herbst’s 
advertising counselors, the Sid 
Stone Advertising Agency. It was 
unveiled to the trade at the Na- 


tional Shoe Fair in Miami Beach 
in September. 


A continuing campaign — Con- 
tinuity is the basic concept of the 
“Land of Happy Feet” promotion, 
according to John Herbst, com- 
pany president. 

“It is not ‘this year’s’ idea to be 
tossed aside for something new 
next season,” he said. “It has 
strong, continuing promotional 
values. We can tell the Child Life 
Shoes story more effectively with 
these make-believe animals than 
with human models.” 

Seven inhabitants of the “Land 
of Happy Feet” were ready for the 
Miami Beach debut. They are 
Bangeroo, Camelot, Pianomus, Oc- 
topete, Turtilla, Dinorella and 
Beat-Nick. All were created by 
ad agency head Sid Stone. 


Merchandising kit offered — A 
complete collection of merchandise 
aids has been prepared, and fran- 
chised dealers will be able to con- 
vert their stores into a traffic- 
stopping “Land of Happy Feet.” 
Outdoor signs are being made 
available to dealers, along with 
wall banners which read: ‘“Wel- 
come to the Land of. Happy Feet.” 

Cutouts of the make-believe ani- 
mal characters for use in window 
displays, plus an assortment of 
nine point-of-purchase pieces, are 
also ready for dealer use. Avail- 
able, too, are an assortment of 45 
mats for newspaper advertising, 
10 direct mailing pieces and nu- 
merous imprinted novelty give- 
aways. 


Savage Shoes acquires 
another Canadian maker 


Scroggins Shoe Co., Ltd., Galt, 
Ont., a maker of women’s popular- 
price fashion footwear, has been 
acquired by Savage Shoes, Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. Galt Wood Heel Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Scroggins, also joins the Savage 
group. 

Savage Shoes is a subsidiary of 
International Shoe Co., St. Louis. 

Laurence M. Savage, president 
of Savage Shoes, said no change is 
planned in the management or op- 
eration of the Scroggins firm. 
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Holiday-in-California 
occupies bigger plant 


Holiday-in-California, Los An- 
geles slipper and sandal manufac- 
turers, has moved to larger quar- 
ters on Venice Boulevard in down- 
town Los Angeles. 

The company, which specializes 
in high-style leisure footwear for 
women and girls, expanded its 
single-floor factory facilities to 
10,000 sq. ft., an increase of more 
than 7,000 sq. ft. over the former 
location on West Third Street. 

A feature of the new operation 
is an 88-ft. conveyor belt, said to 
be the longest in any Los Angeles 
area footwear factory, which han- 
dles the product from the last to 
the shipping bins. 

Jack Rusoff and Alfred Hyatt, 
founders of Holiday-in-California, 
manage the factory. 


Hamilton closes Easton 
plant in economy move 


The Easton Boot and Shoe Co., a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Hamil- 
ton Shoe Co., St. Louis, has closed. 
Its assets and liabilities were ab- 
sorbed by the parent company, 
President C. D. P. Hamilton III 
announced. 

According to Hamilton, the clos- 
ing was an economy move. The 
company has been using three 
plants—Easton Boot and Shoe Co. 
at 2018 Washington Ave., the 
Hamilton plant at 2107 Lucas Ave., 
and a branch factory at DeSoto, 
Mo. Said Hamilton: ‘We will make 
the same volume of shoes but un- 
der two roofs in place of under 
three.” 


Knapp to expand factory 


Plans for a $200,000 addition to 
the Knapp Brothers Shoe Manu- 
facturing Corp., Lewiston, Me., 
have been approved. Construction 
should begin in the near future. 
The addition is designated for stor- 
age and for future expansion of 
the production area. 


Trans-World grows 


Trans-World Shoe Co., importer 
of men’s shoes from Spain, Italy. 
France and England, will expand 
its showroom facilities at the Mar- 
bridge Bldg., New York. The firm 
will take three additional rooms. 
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MARKET REPORT 
Plants in race to make up for lost time 


Imminent price increases 
and the natural autumnal 
rush are combining to push 
output to happier levels. 


ST. LOUIS 

Strong back - to -school business 
has been reflected at manufacturer 
headquarters here. Fill-ins and re- 
orders for juvenile basic pairs have 
come in steadily. Retailers who 
found the going slow in late Au- 
gust and early September have 
“made up for lost time.” 


In most cases, producers feel, 
juvenile retailers were behind on 
their anticipated pairage figures be- 
cause of the hot weather across the 
nation. Children started school in 
light colored, even white shoes—ap- 
propriate with their weather-right 
summer apparel. 

Women’s makers have had better 
than expected response to their 
transitional and holiday lines. With 
price increases imminent, retailers 
are covering themselves on mid-sea- 
son needs solidly. The same shoes 
in October will cost dealers more. 

St. Louis volume makers of mid- 
priced women’s pairs say they are 
picking up reorders on all of the 
new toe shapes—with no one shape 
pulling out front. Some geographi- 
cal areas seem to like the broad 
squares; other areas, by tradition 
responsive to the new and the dif- 
ferent, are sticking closely to the 
two and a half needles and bypass- 
ing the squares. 

Generally speaking, the square 
toes are getting best response on 
stacked heel casuals, principally 
8/8s. 

Many crescent patterns are 
“standing still,”’” one maker ob- 
served. “We are beginning to won- 
der if crescent toes look ‘different’ 
enough to excite customer reaction. 
I am thinking that the big question 
mark in toe shapes is going to have 
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to wait to be settled until the sub- 
ject is completely clear in the 
women’s $35-shoe world. When 
fashion figures it out, mid-price 
toe shapes will follow suit.” 


New England: Reports 
vary, poor to excellent 


New England shoe manufactur- 
ers’ reports varied from “normal 
slump” to excellent activities dur- 
ing the last two weeks of Septem- 
ber. Figures remained about par 
with last year, which was not up 
to expectations. Slow retail buying 
during this period marked certain 
areas “sluggish,” but predictions 
for coming months showed a defi- 
nite production increase. 

Some women’s makers, however, 
saw signs of a slight rise in retail 
picture as reorders flowed particu- 
larly steady. Demand for unlined 
soft leather sport shoes showed ex- 
tremely well in back-to-school lines, 
and needle toes were still sought 
as a good item. 

Men’s and boys’ manufacturers 
report seasonably normal output 
with points in black and brown 
holding top order spot with soft 
leather casuals also realizing good 
production percentages. 

Some producers of juvenile girls’ 
shoes forecast the return of simple 
classic style with the crescent toe 
to be the popular item in 1962 shift- 
ing the trend away from the pre- 
vious adult high-style concept. 


Milwaukee: Optimism 
pervades whole area 


Despite the disturbing interna- 
tional news, men’s shoe manufac- 
turers here are optimistic. The 
general feeling is that the footwear 
industry is heading into a strong 
fall and winter period. 

Business declined, as expected, 
during the summer months, but the 
dip was not severe. Most of the 


slack was registered in the lower 
priced numbers. Unit sales of 
higher priced men’s shoes are up, 
as much as 18 per cent, according 
to one producer. 

Most plants here are working at 
full capacity. A number of firms 
are scheduling overtime to keep up 
with the demand for style items. 

Service shoe volume is showing 
nice increases. Heavy promotion 
behind hunting boots has begun to 
create a growing market through- 
out the country. Demand for work 
shoes is showing definite gains. 

Recent price increases have not 
triggered adverse dealer or con- 
sumer reactions, according to man- 
ufacturer reports. Most dealers 
agree the small, selective increases 
were long overdue. 


Penna.: Some suppliers 
increasing prices too 


Most manufacturers by now have 
increased the price of shoes by an 
average of 5 per cent and some sup- 
pliers are taking advantage of the 
situation by increasing the cost of 
materials such as boxes. The leath- 
er market is holding firm with no 
indication of weakness. 

As a whole the shoe industry in 
the Lancaster-Reading area is good 
with a few exceptions. Manufactur- 
ers of ladies’ casual shoes report 
business is not as good as it should 
be, with some plants operating on a 
four-day week. A good deal of the 
slowness is being attributed to the 
popularity of the domestic tennis 
shoe which is not manufactured 
locally. 

Manufacturers of children’s 
shoes report business is good. The 
improving economic conditions have 
boosted shoe sales and companies 
are working full and overtime keep- 
ing up with orders. Black nylon 
has been an exceedingly good seller 
for young girls. Also popular is the 
patch saddle oxford. 
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Leather swatches: $2 million a year 
—but are they worth it? 


Big tanners cheerfully spend over $40,000 a year on 
swatches and endorse the results. But the average 
tanner says 90 per cent of the colors he selects aren’t 
used. Is there a way to stop this waste? 


It isn’t common knowledge, but 
the U. S. leather industry, some- 
times regarded as being too care- 
ful with its promotional dollars, 
spends some $2 million a year 
on leather swatches alone. 

These little samples of seasonal 
leather colors and textures, either 
in booklet or conventional swatch 
form, cost tanners anywhere from 
$1.50 to as much as $10 per 
swatch, depending on their size 
and form. They are made up twice 
a year, prior to the big spring 
and fall seasons, and distributed 
to the tanner’s regular customers 
and prospects, including shoe 
manufacturers, style men, shoe 
designers, leather buyers and even 
shoe retailers. 

Several leading tanners spend 
$25,000 to $40,000 annually in 
getting out up to 4,000 fancy 
swatch books for the trade. And 
this cost doesn’t include the time 
spent by top management in se- 
lecting the new seasonal colors 
and textures—no mean feat in 
itself. 


10,000 ft. a season 


Most tanners allocate a much 
smaller budget to their swatch 
book promotions—from as little 
as $1,000-$1,200 up to $10,000 for 
the specialty leather house pro- 
ducing fashion leathers such as 
reptile, calf, kid and even side 
leathers. 

A leading tanner of side and 
patent leathers uses up to 10,000 
ft. of leather on swatches for 
each and: every season. He con- 
servatively estimates the cost of 
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the leather at $5,000. This would 
bring his annual bill for swatch 
leather to at least $10,000, prob- 
ably closer to $15,000. He mails 
out a minimum of 1,700 booklets or 
folders containing leather samples 
each spring and fall. 

Cost of each preprinted book- 
let, before the leather samples 
are died out and pasted and the 
booklets are mailed, is $5.25. So 
the tanner spends $27,850 each 
year for booklets and leather, 
even before he figures labor and 
mailing costs. 

Another tanner of calf and side 
leathers conservatively estimates 
his bill for leather swatches and 
printed booklets at over $30,000 
per year. Expenditures on labor, 
mailing and distribution bring 
the total to almost $45,000. 


Average: $5,000 a year 


This of course is well above 
the average. Many tanners dis- 
tribute only 400-500 books or 
swatches a year at a basic cost 
of $1.50-$2 each. 

But the industry’s average is 
higher. The 300 or so tanners 
around the country who commonly 
use swatch books for seasonal 
promotions average an impressive 
$5,000 per year in making up 
and distributing these books. To- 
tal annual bill for the industry, 
on paper, is close to $1.5 mil- 
lion. Add another $500,000 for 
management’s high-paid_ time, 
additional mailings during the 
year, and time spent by leather 
salesmen in distributing the 
swatches and you arrive at the 


more realistic figure of $2 million 
per year. 

Which isn’t too much when you 
weigh it against the promotional 
expenditures of other industries 
or even those of individual giants 
within the various industries. It’s 
a sizeable bite, however, for an 
industry which, as a whole, spends 
under $1 million annually in pro- 
moting its product to that event- 
al user—the consumer—and even 
less than that in advertising di- 
rectly to shoe manufacturers, who 
buy 85 per cent of the leathers 
it produces each year. 


Too much money? 

But is the $2 million-a-year bill 
for swatches worth it to most tan- 
ners? Here’s a big question that 
apparently hasn’t been asked be- 
fore. The answers will surprise 
you. 

The big tanners who spend up- 
wards of $25,000 annually on 
swatches and/or folders and book- 
lets say “it’s worth every penny.” 
They have a lot of customers to 
reach and they are convinced that 
swatches are the best possible 
way they can present their color 
and style story each season. 

“It’s an absolute necessity,” de- 
clares one prominent tanner. “Our 
customers—and they include big 
shoe chain and department store 
shoe buyers as well as shoe man- 
ufacturers and style men — de- 
mand it. Swatches helped us build 
a reputation as a fashion leader 
and color setter in the first place, 
and now they’re instrumental in 
helping us maintain that repu- 
tation.” 

The head of a specialty side 
leather firm which annually 
spends well over $10,000 on 
swatches isn’t quite as enthusi- 
astic, but feels swatches serve a 
valuable purpose. 

“They get our new colors be- 
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‘Our customers expect them,’ tanners explain in justifying costly swatch books 


fore the customer when he’s ready 
to plan and buy his leather,” 
this tanner says. “He may not 
want the exact color we show but 
the swatches get him close to his 
color and he knows we can finally 
give him exactly what he wants.” 

Another of the tanning indus- 
try’s fashion leaders finds the 
swatch book the quickest way to 
capture the biggest leather buyers 
in any particular market. 

These opinions are to be ex- 
pected from leather houses which 
spend so much on swatches. If 
they didn’t get the results—or 
appear to—tanners could afford 
to spend a lot less on swatches 
and switch to some other means 
of telling their color story. 

“A good swatch book stays on 
the customer’s desk for months— 
probably an entire season,” claims 
another leading calf leather tan- 
ner. “How else can you get that 
kind of long-lasting exposure at 
comparable cost? Certainly the 
book isn’t the whole story, but 
it’s an effective supplement to our 
other advertising and promotion- 
al activities.” 


What of the “‘average”’ firm? 


But what about the average 
tanner who spends the average— 
$5,000 per year or less—on leather 
swatches? Does he feel that he’s 
getting his money’s worth from 
these little collections of leather 
colors which he sends out twice 
a year? 

“Definitely not,” says a well 
known splits tanner from Salem, 
Mass. “But we can’t do anything 
about it.” 

This tanner spends about $3 
per swatch, breaking it down to 
$1.75 for leather, another 75¢ for 
labor in assembling the leather, 
dinking out the swatches and 
printing the name and number 
on them, and 15¢ for mailing. The 
remaining 35¢, he estimates, goes 
into management labor and in- 
cidentals. 

While his cost is not prohibi- 
tive, amounting to some $1,800- 
$2,000 for the year, the tanner 
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feels that much of it is wasted. 
“Few of our customers will use 
the colors we put into our 
swatches, yet practically all of 
them ask for the books before they 
get ready to buy. I’d say about 90 
per cent of our colors are rarely 
touched and the other 10 per cent 
isn’t important to our volume.” 

This sounds like an anomaly, 
considering that this tanner, as 
do most others, selects his swatch 
colors with care, based on his 
experience in his particular field. 


He works out each color well in 
advance of the season with the 
expectation that it will be a leader 
in the firm’s line. 


“But it rarely works out that 
way,” says the tanner. “It isn’t 
that our colors aren’t good. But 
leather buyers want to be sure 
they’re buying a volume or best- 
selling color for the coming sea- 
son. They look to the fashion 
leaders to choose the color and 
for us to duplicate it.” 

Nine times out of ten, the buyer 
will come in with a shade he has 
found in one of the more expen- 
sive swatches put out by a top 
style house and ask the smaller 
tanner to duplicate it. Or he may 
want one or more of the official 
seasonal colors designated by the 
Tanners’ Council of America. 

“We'd be perfectly happy to 
go along with the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil colors,” says another tanner, 
“but they come out too late for 
us. We have to have our swatches 
ready months before the seasonal 
buying really gets underway.” 


Another common occurrence: the 
buyer asks the tanner to match 
the color and texture of a fabric 
which he intends to use in his 
shoe line next season. In this 
event, the buyer rarely even 
checks with the swatch books to 
see if they can approximate the 
needed leather color. 


Why continue the books? 


For one reason or another, the 
average tanner finds himself mak- 
ing colors season after season that 
aren’t contained in his swatch 
book. Why then continue to spend 
money on it? 

“Our customers expect it” is the 
inevitable answer. “It’s become 
standard operating procedure 
with leather buyers, style men 
and the others. Nobody questions 
it. It’s as if they use the books to 
see what they don’t want so they 
can start from there.” 

Do tanners see any solution to 
the problem? Not really. Even 
if an official color book were made 
available by the industry in plenty 
of time, buyers would probably 
look elsewhere. The selections by 
the color setters would still con- 
tinue to dominate seasonal vol- 
ume, and many customers would 
still specify colors from fabrics 
they want matched. 

More than one smaller tanner 
admits he would probably get as 
much business without a swatch 
book. Customers would still come 
in for color matches or to work 
with the tanner in developing an 
exact shade. But human nature 
being what it is, the tanner finds 
swatches the path of least re- 
sistance. After all, they are a form 
of promotion, and besides, his 
customers expect them. 

So the leather industry’s ex- 
penditure for traditional swatches, 
already almost twice as much as it 
spends on all other forms of pro- 
motion combined, will probably 
climb well over the current $2 
million per year in the next few 
years. Chances are that tanners 
will never really find out if they’re 
getting their money’s worth. 
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Domestic pigskin supply expands through 
Wolverine-Rath use of rosin-dipped skins 


Domestic packers slaughter 
more than 70 million hogs a year, 
and most of them remove the 
bristles from the pigskin by a hot 
rosin dip. Until recently, rosin- 
dipped skins were considered un- 
suitable for tanning. 


Today that’s no longer true. Co- 
operative research between Wol- 
verine Shoe and Tanning Corp., 
Rockford, Mich., and the Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has 
produced rosin-dipped skins that 
make equal-quality or superior 
leather than skins without the dip. 


New sources—For the tanning 
industry, this amounts to a major 
breakthrough in the supply of pig- 
skin raw material. According to 
John Bunbury, leather sales man- 
ager for the Haus of Krause, tan- 
ning division of Wolverine, it 
“opens the door for Wolverine to 
buy skins from other large packers 
presently employing the rosin 
process.” 


This latest development is part 
of a chain of events dating back 
more than a decade. As Bunbury 
tells the story, Wolverine recog- 
nized the leather value of domestic 
whole pigsides in 1950 after tan- 
ning bacon rinds for several years. 
(The company is also one of the 
country’s largest and oldest tan- 
ners of horsehides.) 


Skinning and fleshing machines 
were developed to skin the entire 


procurement men in the field have 
worked to control time and tem- 
perature conditions so closely that 
the rosin-dipped skins can be 
saved. As a result Rath, one of 
the world’s largest meat packers, 
has contracted to supply almost 
100 per cent of its skin output to 
Wolverine. 


A big user — The Haus of 
Krause produces the Pigmillion 
pigskin line, and Wolverine for 
several years has used large quan- 
tities of brushed pigskin in its 
Hush Puppies casuals for men. 
Last year, according to Wolverine 
President Adolph K. Krause, pro- 
duction of Pigmillion Pigskin ran 
500,000 sq. ft. short of demand. 

Sales Manager Bunbury says the 
increased supply of raw material 
has enabled the Haus of Krause 


to speed deliveries from eight to 
ten weeks in 1959-60 to two weeks 
now. The company has also guar- 
anteed against price advances on 
all deliveries through February 
1962 of orders placed before Jan. 
81. 


Tanneries rise in USSR 


Russia’s current seven-year eco- 
nomic plan, ending in 1965, calls 
for 13 new tanneries and four fac- 
tories for the production of tannin. 
A report from Moscow says the So- 
viet Union hopes to step up shoe 
output to 550 million pairs a year 
by 1965, compared with 440 million 
pairs last year. 


Colonial names agent 


Kivie Kaplan, president and 
treasurer of Colonial Tanning Co., 
Inc., Boston, announced the expan- 
sion of its sales organization. R. L. 
Stiles & Co. will now cover Georgia, 
North Carolina and upper New 
York State. 





Dou Fur 


the shoe with the magic cushion 


TWO FAST- SELLING 
STYLES TO BUILD 


YOUR PROFITS 
Here’s fit... style... comfort 
at prices to make you money! 


UNEXCELLED FIT AND COMFORT! 
Black elasticized calf, black calf 
bow, 47 last, 14/8 heel, rubber top 
lifts. Sized AAAA, AAA, AA, A, 6 
to 11; B, 4 to 11; C, D, 5 to 11, all 
IN-STOCK. A real value at $6.50 to 


pigside. Wolverine has furnished 
such machinery to packers at no 
charge, paying a premium for 
skins preserved for use as leather. 


retail profitably at $10.95! 


STAPLE COMFORT PUMP! Black 
elasticized kid, bow, black patent 
plug and tongue, 47 last, 14/8 heel, 
rubber top lifts. Sized AAAA, AAA, 
AA, A, 5 to 11; B, 4 to 11; C, 4% 
to 11; D, 5 to 11; EE, 5 to 10, all 
IN-STOCK. A steady seller at $6.35 
to retail profitably at $10.95! 


Why rosin? — Besides finding 
space for the machinery, the big- 
‘gest problem for the packer has 
been meeting rigid government 
requirements for clean skins—and 
still not ruining the skins for 
leather purposes. As one step in 
acceding to these requirements, 
many packers dip the carcasses 
in the hot rosin. 

Rath’s product development 
staff and Wolverine’s five pigskin 


‘ ip" WASHINGTON C. H., OHIO 
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Jumbo swatch book by Textileather spurs 
new interest in lining-upper coordination 


Four hundred copies of a unique, 
king-size swatch book (shipping 
weight, 14 lbs.) have arrived in re- 
cent weeks in the offices of shoe 
manufacturers’ stylists, purchas- 
ing agents and other executives. 
Eventually another 600 copies may 
reach the manufacturing trade. 
Each will be placed with all the 
care due a first edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, or a Gutenberg 
Bible. 

To its publishers, this large 
black swatch book is indeed a 
“bible” of sorts. And they say 
footwear stylists for some of the 
country’s top manufacturers have 
indicated that they too consider 
the book a potential “bible” for 
picking lining colors during the 
next four or five years. 


Illustrates 85 upper colors—The 
book is the Respro-Textileather 
Footwear Color Coordinator, pro- 
duced by the Respro-Textileather 
division of The General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Toledo, O., the na- 
tion’s largest supplier of vinyl 
fabrics for shoe linings. The Color 
Coordinator pinpoints 85 basic up- 
per leather colors—staples which 
have proved their merits during 
the past eight years—and coordi- 





nates them with Tolex vinyl] quar- 
terlinings and socklinings by Tex- 
tileather. 

“We’ve made no attempt to in- 
corporate the ‘hot seasonal colors’ 
which are top sellers for a season 
and then drop out of the picture,” 
a company spokesman explains. 
Coordination of vinyl linings for 
these will be handled by supple- 
mentary seasonal presentations. 


Variety of choices—For each 
leather color, the book shows, 
first, a conventionally coordinated 
vinyl quarterlining and socklin- 
ing, then three other pairs of quar- 
terlinings and socklinings that ac- 
cent the basic leather color. 

The book is divided into men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoe sec- 
tions. The women’s portion is 
further subdivided into fall-win- 
ter and spring-summer sections. 

Respro - Textileather executives 
hope their Color Coordinator will 
serve to stimulate sales by encour- 
aging the use of more colorful 
combinations of leather uppers 
and vinyl! linings—in place of the 
path of least resistance, the rou- 
tine neutral material. 


Too soon to judge—Since dis- 





In each color section of Respro-Textileather Footwear Color Coordinator, four suggested 
combinations of quarterlining and socklining are illustrated for each of 85 basic upper 
leathers. Special die-cut swatches (left-hand page) show some lining-and-upper combina- 
tions as they would appear in shoes. The vinyl-bound volume measures 14 x 18 in. closed. 
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tribution of the book is not yet 
complete, officials say it’s too early 
to evaluate its effect on business. 
But they expect it to be “a tre- 
mendous boon” to sales, justifying 
the “many thousands of dollars” 
it cost to produce. 

The Coordinator, they say, has 
sparked enthusiastic comments 
from every level of the shoe manu- 
facturing field: from company 
presidents and production super- 
intendents as well as the stylists 
for whom it’s mainly intended. 
Some early reactions, as reported 
by Respro-Textileather officials: 

“. . Most comprehensive styl- 
ing package we’ve ever seen from 
any supplier source” ... “It 
fills a need which has been sadly 
felt by stylists for many years” 

.. and (from the chief stylist of 
one of the big five manufactur- 
ers) “We have a styling meeting 
coming up shortly, and we will use 
this book as our primary source 
for styling of linings.” 


“Loan copies” too— Besides 
placing the books with the styling 
departments of major manufactur- 
ers and with the principal inde- 
pendent stylists, General Tire is 
making “loan copies” available to 
all shoe producers at its 10 foot- 
wear sales offices, according to 
Arch Gartner, footwear sales man- 
ager. 


Compo expects to finish 
year ahead of 1960 totals 


Compo Shoe Machinery Corp., 
Waltham, Mass., expects to finish 
the year ahead of 1960 in sales and 
operating earnings in spite of a 
decline during the first six months. 
George J. Schwartz, president, de- 
livered this forecast in a talk be- 
fore the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts. 

Compo’s president said next 
year’s sales should exceed the rec- 
ord level of $6,797,539 set in 1959. 
They may top 1961 by 20 per cent. 
Currently, Compo is diversifying 
beyond the shoe industry, and the 
new products may ultimately ac- 
count for a third of the company’s 
sales, Schwartz said. 

In 1960 Compo reported sales 
and lease revenues of $6,604,467 
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and net income of $231,426, or 65¢ 
a share. In the first half of 1961, 
sales were $3,306,115 compared 
with $3,423,078 in the same period 
of last year, and net earnings from 
operations were $106,460, or 30¢ a 
share, down from $130,447, or 36¢ 
a share. There was also nonrecur- 
ring income in the first half of this 
year of $188,480, or 53¢ a share, 
from the sale of United Wood Heel 
Co., a subsidiary. 

Schwartz said this transaction 
caused Compo to lose more than 
$1 million in profitable volume. 

= 


More money for research 


George J. Schwartz, president of 
Compo Shoe Machinery, says the 
company is doubling its research 
and development expenditures this 
year to $375,000. 

The sharp increase is aimed at 
developing more efficient and highly 
automated shoe manufacturing ma- 
chinery, and creating adhesives and 
related chemicals for new applica- 
tions in the shoe industry and 
other industries. 


Dominion expands plant 

serving growing region 
Southern Ontario is one of the 

fastest-growing shoe manufactur- 


ing centers in North America. To 
serve its shoe producers, Dominion 


Almost obscuring pretty young miss from 
view are drying racks holding thousands of 
wood and plywood heels, in finishing room 
of Dominion Wood Heel's Streetsville, Ont., 
plant. Here, the heels are dip-coated with 
hard, clear material that protects them 
from moisture and scuffing. 


Wood Heel. Corp., Ltd., Canada’s 
largest maker of heels for women’s 
footwear, set up a branch plant in 
Streetsville, Ont., in 1950. 

Today company officials express 
pride in their “fortunate and far- 
sighted decision.” As proof of their 
wisdom, they’ve just enlarged the 
factory for the second time, to 
15,000 sq. ft. 

Now, materials travel through 
the plant in a straight line from 
receiving section to shipping room. 


Seiberling closes plant 


Seiberling Rubber Co. closed its 
shoe products plant at Carey, O., 
Sept. 15, and announced it will con- 
centrate its heel and sole operation 
at its subsidiary plant in Bates- 
ville, Ark. 

H. P. Schrank, the company’s 
new president, announced his inten- 
tion to add emphasis to shoe prod- 
ucts when he took office a month 
ago. He said the confines of the 
small Carey plant “severely re- 
stricted” heel and sole production. 





IMPROVED 


@ Serves more 
customers FASTER— 
speeds up fitting. 
Increases clerk efficiency—im- 
proves store appearance. 


Sturdy all welded 16-gauge steel 
construction, in neutral copper 
mist baked enamel or chrome 
finishes. Height 1542”. 


Shipped F.0.B. Hillsboro com- 
pletely assembled ready to use, 
1 to carton, sh. wt. 15 Ibs. 


FULLY GUARANTEED 
FOR 5 YEARS 

Order yours TODAY, or write for 

details and quantity prices. 


H. HENRY & SON 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
HILLSBORO, OHIO 
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\. foot instantly. Per- 


anently attached 
device (choose 
adults or chil- 
drens) pivots 

in either position. 


FOOT-SO-PORT 


REPEAT CUSTOMERS 
FEWER MARKDOWNS 


j ee ee COMFORT-FIRST 


doit tle fee! 


More and more retailers are finding extra profits 
the specialized Foot-So-Port way. 
Build a steady, repeat, basic business that is yours 


alone. Start with one stock number or 100. 
Foot-So-Port provides the training, the sales aid, 


Then, just snap 
catch, release 
pressure, and 

flip the 
Panel... 


Up comes a luxurious 
carpeted fitting 
platform. Auto- 
matically 

locks in 


a continuous flow of point-of-purchase material, and 
a year ‘round advertising program. 

Learn how to become a successful Foot-So-Port 
dealer — write 


Muuebeck 


FOOT-s0-PORT 


SHOES 


FOOT-SO-PORT SHOE CORPORATION 
Forest and Westover, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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‘Italian look’ gains, heel executive says 


“New worlds of heels are captur- 
ing the fancy of the women’s shoe 
industry,” claims E. E. Joiner, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Mears 
Heel Co., Lawrence, Mass., in his 
annual prediction of spring and 
summer style trends. 

Joiner says “The Italian Look,” 
imported to this country by way of 
Canada, is gaining strong support 


among U. S. designers. It consists 
of restyling the last to pull the 
backline of the shoe, round it, pull 
in the sides and thereby accom- 
modate a smaller heel seat. With 
this change, a shoe now requiring 
a size 6 heel seat might be built 
to take a size 3 with no other 
changes. 

Joiner feels the straighter and 
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"No more slippers, Fido!” 


Not for Fido’s master...he just discovered shoes that stay 
comfortable because they are made with Farberized Insoles and 


Welting. 


Farberizing coats each leather fiber with a special compound of 
fats and oils to protect against the damaging effects of heat, sweat 
and moisture. As a result, Farberized Insoles and Welting resist 


shrinking, cracking, neo 


Farberizing gives you more for your money. 


Fu 


INSOLES AND WELTING 





more vertical heel styles may 
eventually take over the fashion 
picture, although the wineglass or 
shapely heels are still strong. 

A focal point for innovation and 
interest in mid-height heel fashions 
for 1962 are new shapes on the 
lower heights in wood and plywood, 
currently taking the industry by 
storm, Joiner states. This influence 
also comes from Europe. 

The executive feels that variety 
reigns supreme in the mid-height 
range at present instead of a single, 
dominating style. The flared trend 
leads the way in higher heels and 
dominates the Louis heels and 
pumps, but in the heavier, straight- 
er heel fashions, many shapes pre- 
vail. 


Lown Heel is dissolved 


The Lown Heel Corp., Auburn, 
Me., has been dissolved through 
Superior Court action brought by 
proprietor Jacob S. Lown, and its 
operations have been sold to other 
firms. 

Gould & Scammon, Inc., also of 
Auburn, purchased the leather heel 
business and moved it to the firm’s 
own facilities. It will continue as 
the Medallion Heel Co. 

The wood and plastic heel opera- 
tions were bought by Missouri 
Wood Heel Co. and will be operated 
in the present quarters under the 
name Quality Heel. 


Brown Co. offices move 


Executive and general sales of- 
fices of Brown Co., maker of paper 
products including innersoles, have 
moved from Boston to 733 Third 
Ave., New York, at 46th St. The 
company will occupy most of the 
10th floor. Leonard A. Pierce, pres- 
ident, said the move was due to 
“increased development of the com- 
pany as a national concern.” 

Brown will maintain a regional 
sales office in Boston. 


© The American Safety Table 
Co., Reading, Pa., has appointed 
Myers and Maduri Co., 193 Har- 
rison St., Boston, as exclusive rep- 
resentative for the Amco line of 
industrial sewing equipment in the 
New England shoe trade. 
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Cutting blocks 


A new line of Fibalin Rubber 
Fiber cutting blocks is reported to 
outwear wooden blocks many times 
and to provide the ideal cutting 
surface for use on a wide variety 
of materials. Use of exclusive lami- 
nated rubber fiber provides an end 
grain, self-healing, non-dusting, 
long-wearing surface. Cutting dies 
actually cut between the fibers, with 
each new cut healing the cut made 
previously. The cutting surface is 
claimed to improve with continued 
use as it compacts. 

Among other advantages claimed 
are elimination of “dust” because 
of rubber binder, even wear result- 
ing from the self-healing qualities, 
and minimum planing due to self- 
compacting, thus permitting more 
profitable cutting time. Non-stick 
qualities plus an even-wearing sur- 
face make the blocks especially 
suitable for walker dies on beam 
machines, the company reports. 

Fibalin die blocks have recessed 
double side irons and lateral stress 
lag screws. Elimination of sharp 
corners on the block prevents mark- 
ing of material being cut. The 
blocks will not warp and are re- 
sistant to changes in humidity, 
moisture and temperature. 

Available in black, brown and 
mahogany in addition to white, par- 
ticularly useful in cutting white 
goods. Cuts upper and sole leathers, 
shoe board, synthetic materials and 
most fabrics. All sizes of clicker, 
beam, blocking or stripping blocks 
supplied to maximum 12 ft. in 
length. SOURCE: George O. Jenk- 
ins Co., Bridgewater, Mass. 


Plastic boot zipper 


Gripper Zipper developed for 
plastic footwear allows for more 
stylish and close fitting boot. Meth- 
od is described by manufacturer 
as low in cost yet exceptionally 
strong. 

Zipper tape features open weave 
section between selvage edge of 
tape and the scoops. Special plas- 
ticized vinyl resin, developed for 
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use- with Gripper Zipper, impreg- 
nates the tape, making possible 
permanent bond between zipper 
and boot when the two are joined 
by heat sealing. SOURCE: Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Marking system 


All-Mark Ink and Weber Hand- 
printers provide complete marking 
system for multiple marking on all 
non-porous surfaces, make high- 
speed marking available at low 
cost. May be used to mark wide 
variety of materials including plas- 
tics, glass, metal, rubber and simi- 
lar surfaces at speed of 40-60 
prints per minute. Eliminate need 
for rubber stamps, crayons, felt 
pens, pressure sensitive labels when 
used on non-porous surfaces. Ink 
available in black and five colors. 
SOURCE: Weber Marking Sys- 
tems, Weber Industrial Park, Mt. 
Prospect, IIl. 


Insole material 

This new insole cushioning mate- 
rial offers highly desirable “breath- 
ing” qualities yet is extremely du- 
rable and does not bottom out. 
Known as Flexelon, it is a com- 
bination of cellulose fibers and 
foam rubber bound together with 
a synthetic rubber binder. Manu- 
facturer also reports it is highly 
resilient and flexible, light in 
weight. 

Flexelon has been adopted by 
Brown Shoe Co. for use in selected 
styles in fall line of Regal and 


Roblee shoes sold through 3,000 re- 
tailers. Material was introduced 
to general public August 30 during 
Armstrong Circle Theatre over 
CBS TV Network. SOURCE: 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Industrial vacuum cleaners 


Two new high power vacuum 
cleaners are designed especially for 
heavy duty industrial and com- 
mercial applications. Versatile up- 
right tank-type cleaners, mounted 
on two rubber rear wheels and one 
front swivel caster, pick up dust 
and embedded dirt from all sur- 
faces or quickly convert to power 
blowing for cleaning hard-to-reach 
areas. Efficient also in liquid re- 
covery with a wet pick-up adapter. 

Units are identified as Model SA- 
36 and Model SA-9, feature flexible 
accordion-type pick-up hose reach- 
ing over 16 feet in any direction. 
Mobile units glide easily over door 
sills and carpet edges, between rows 
of machines and even up stairs or 
ramps without lifting. Handy rack 
mounted on rear of tank carries 
all tools and supplies needed. 
SOURCE: Industrial Products Div., 
Singer Sewing Machine Co., 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Resin emulsion 


Developed as a different type of 
reinforcing resin for all types of 
latex, this new, low-cost hydrocar- 
bon resin emulsion has been devel- 
oped for the vulcanized latex indus- 
try. Its use at the 20 per cent re- 
placement level is reported to yield 
lower cost, higher tensile strength, 
improved modulus, elasticity and 
increased tack in uncured films. 

Named Piccopale A-55 Emulsion, 
it is compatible with all types as 
GRS, SBR-2000, vinyl toluene— 
butadiene and natural rubber. 
SOURCE: Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corp., Clairton, Pa. (For 
further information on this resin 
emulsion, contact Arthur M. Pa- 
tureau, Adv. Mgr., Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp., 3460 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal.) 
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BOTTOM DO 


SOLES - SOLING 
MATERIAL 


. all irons and sizes for 
every type of shoe. 


Write for catalog: 


BEEBE RUBBER CO. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















DON’T MISS THE 


DALLAS SPRING 
SHOE SHOW 
OCT. 29 thru NOV. 1 


Display Rooms in three hotels 
Within two city blocks 
All completely air conditioned with 
3000 room capacity 


HOTEL ADOLPHUS 
Commerce & Akard 


THE BAKER HOTEL 
Commerce & Akard 


STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 
Commerce & St. Paul 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
DALLAS 
SHOE 
SHOW 
FOR THE PAST 49 YEARS 
Sponsors 
SOUTHWESTERN SHOE TRAVELERS 
ASSN., INC. 
HOTEL ADOLPHUS — SUITE 709-10 
DALLAS 2, TEXAS 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


am | 
ROBERT SCHULMAN 
Wing-Dings, Inc. 


ROBERT W. SWEET 
International Shoe Co. 


Shoe manufacturers... 


BELLEVILLE SHOE CO., Belle- 
ville, Ill.— Appointed Ed Fear sales 
representative in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Alaska and western Idaho, with 
headquarters in Portland, Ore. He 
was formerly manager-buyer for 
Arnold’s Shoe Store, Beaverton, Ore. 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO., St. 
Louis — Appointed Robert W. Sweet 
sales representative for Hanan and 
Winthrop lines in the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, re- 
placing Howard Drennan. He formerly 
managed a Florsheim store in Detroit. 
His headquarters will be in suburban 
Detroit. 

Transferred Chester D. Carter from 
superintendent of the Salem, Mo., 
plant to superintendent of the Sul- 
livan, Mo., plant. 

Transferred Edgar V. Sexton from 
quality supervisor for the women’s 
manufacturing division, in St. Louis, 
to superintendent of the Salem, Mo., 
factory. 


A. S. KREIDER & SON CO., Pal- 
myra, Pa. — Appointed Bob Cordts to 
its executive staff, where he will con- 
centrate on quality and style. He was 
formerly with Hanover Shoe, Inc. 


WING-DINGS, INC., Saco, Me. — 
Appointed Robert L. Schulman mer- 
chandise manager, a newly created 
post. He was formerly with Nu-Way 
Shoe Co. 


THE YANKEE SHOEMAKERS, 
Newmarket, N. H.— Announced the 
resignation of William Garvin as 
sales manager. 


Tanners... 


JOHN FLYNN & SONS, INC., Sa- 
lem, Mass.— Appointed George J. 
Martin sales agent for New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, with his headquarters in Madison, 
N. J. He was formerly sales manager 
of Barrett & Co. 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., 


L. W. DUNTON, JR. 
A. C. Lawrence 


WM. H. MERCHANT 


A. C. Lawrence 


Peabody, Mass. — Announced the re- 
tirement of William H. Merchant as 
vice-president of the calfskin division 
after 48 years’ service, including seven 
in the vice-presidency. 

Appointed Lewis W. Dunton, Jr., 
vice-president of the calfskin division. 
He joined the firm in 1935 and has 
managed the division since 1958. 


Allied trades ... 


CROWN RUBBER CO., Fremont, 
O.— Appointed the W. C. Reynolds 
Co., of St. Louis, as sales represen- 
tative for its shoe foams in Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, southern Illinois 
and southern Indiana. W. C. Rey- 
nolds, head of the company, has been 
active in sales and executive capaci- 
ties in shoes and leather for over 20 
years. 


HADLEY BROS.-UHL CoO., St. 
Louis — Appointed Chet Tompson to 
the sales staff of the shoe products 
division, handling sole-attaching ad- 
hesives. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER CO., Ak- 
ron, 0O.—Appointed Robert E. Kinnen 
director of merchandising and adver- 
tising. He assumes these duties from 
Douglas Mueller, who resigned re- 
cently. 


SHAIN & CO., Boston—Appointed 
Sol Schwartz sales representative 
in the greater New York and Philadel- 
phia areas, with his offices at 51 West 
35th St., New York. 


WOODARD & WRIGHT LAST CO., 
East Bridgewater, Mass.—Appointed 
Russel F. Ripley vice-president, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles E. Eck. He 
is also a director and an associate of 
the sales department, and vice-presi- 
dent and director of Woodard & 
Wright Last Sales Co., a subsidiary. 

Named Wallace Pearson a director. 
He is also assistant treasurer. 

Named Robert C. Rhodes president 
of Arnold-Woodwright, Inc., another 
subsidiary, in addition to his duties 
as president of the parent firm. 
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Packing and shipping 

A booklet intended to help man- 
agement increase efficiency and cut 
costs in its packing and shipping 
operations has been issued by Bet- 
ter Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
This is a 16-page illustrated book- 
let containing tips, ideas and sug- 
gestions for shippers. It includes 
chapters on safety, savings, prod- 
uct protection, proper maintenance 
of equipment. The booklet repre- 
sents 40 years of the company’s ex- 
perience in solving shipping depart- 
ment problems. 20 Tested Methods 
to Improve Packing and Shipping 
Operations. Better Packages, Inc., 
Shelton, Conn. Free. 


Store hours 


Retailers are constantly faced 
with the problem of store hours. 
This is a summary of a study of 
the problem by two members of 
the faculty at University of Ne- 
braska. According to the study, 
retailing does not appear to be the 
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“long-hour” business commonly be- 
lieved and most of the retailers in- 
terviewed do not believe that eve- 
ning hours affect personnel hiring 
and performance. Customers ap- 
pear to want some evening hours 
but there is little difference be- 
tween daytime and nighttime shop- 
pers as far as income, age, marital 
status, credit needs, etc. are con- 
cerned. Sunday openings were not 
considered desirable by most of the 
retailers interviewed. Management 
Research Summary, Hours of Op- 
eration in Retail Stores. Small 
Business Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Free. 


Independent shoe store 
profits 

The Brown Shoe Co. is distrib- 
uting a booklet intended to show 
how profitably stores are operating 
under the company’s Independent 
Retailers Division Program. The 
booklet analyzes monthly state- 
ments of the stores during 1960 


and compares the figures with those 
of the average family shoe store 
for the same period. Let’s Compare 
Profits. Brown Shoe Co., 8300 
Maryland Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Free. 


Sales manual recording 

A high fidelity, long-play record- 
ing of ideas from Elmer Leterman’s 
best selling book, Personal Power 
Through Creative Selling, has just 
been issued. The record condenses 
the self-improvement and sales- 
motivating material in the book, 
described as one of the most force- 
ful sales manuals ever written. 

Leterman has several times been 
selected by Forbes Magazine as one 
of America’s 12 master salesmen. 
He has been the subject of articles 
in Time, Fortune, and The New 
Yorker. Personal Power Through 
Creative Selling. 331/3. rpm., 12- 
inch record. Success Motivation In- 
stitute, P. O. Box 7614, Waco, 
Texas. $5.95. 
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STACKED HEELS 











MASE CN THE USA 


Sizes 4 to 11—Widths AAAA to D 
RETAIL ABOUT 10.95 TO 12.95 





ATLANTA 
OCTOBER 15-18 
PIEDMONT HOTEL 
PARLOR C 








British Classics, Inc. 


146 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





SALESMEN ON THE ROAD 


by VIVIAN ANDERSON 


Introducing Empire State Footwear’s president, Bruce Quimby 


A man with shoe business in 
his blood, who loves every aspect 
of shoe selling, is the current pres- 
ident of Empire State Footwear 
Assn., Inc., Bruce Quimby. 

“He’s an untiring worker for 
our association, filling in as show 
chairman for five years ... going 
through all the 
chairs till he 
reached the top 

. never stop- 
ping at anything 
when a job is to 
be done ...a real 
fellow among 
shoemen,” was the 
description given 
this 33-year-old 
president by one 
of his fellow 
travelers. 


BRUCE QUIMBY 


Many shoe people remember 
Bruce’s father, the late Harold 
R. Quimby, an executive secretary 
of the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Assn. in New York. 

Bruce was born in 1928 in Man- 
chester, N. H., a twin to Jack 
Quimby, now credit manager for 
Bates Shoe Co., Webster, Mass. 
Bruce also has been with Bates 
for nine years, serving presently 
as a sales representative and dis- 
trict manager. 

After graduation from Port 
Chester (N. Y.) H. S., Bruce at- 
tended the business administra- 
tion school of New York Univer- 
sity. During the Korean conflict, 
he served in operations and in- 
telligence with the U. S. Army. 

After working awhile for Gimbel 
Bros., New York, our young presi- 
dent owned and operated a retail 
shoe store in Port Chester. He is 
truly proof of the claim, “If you 
want a job done well, give it to 
the busy man.” His civic duties 
have included the presidency and 
chairmanship of the junior board 


of directors of the Port Chester 
YMCA, finance chairmanship for 
the Baldwinsville, N. Y. Kiwanis 
Club and co-chairmanship of the 
Greater Baldwinsville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

a 

“T work best and most efficiently 
when I have many things to do and 
deadlines to meet,” Quimby said 
as he went over organization plans 
for the next Empire State Foot- 
wear Assn. convention and show 
at the Sheraton-Syracuse Inn, East 
Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 21-23, 1962. 
“I get great satisfaction from or- 
ganizing and working out plans 
for sales, selling and helping 
others to attain their goals. After 
all, I was taught early in life to 
work 10 per cent harder than any- 
one else.” 

Leisure? Yes, this well-organ- 
ized executive finds time for his 
hobbies: trout fishing, golf and 
working in his yard. He likes best 
the time he can spend at home 
with his wife Joyce; daughter 
Janice, 9, and sons Bruce Craig, 
5, and Kevin Scott, 2. 

The Quimbys live at 52 Artillery 
Lane, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


WCSTA and employment 


In an effort to further assist shoe 
manufacturers seeking representa- 
tives in the Los Angeles area, the 
West Coast Shoe Travelers’ Associ- 
ates has expanded the services of 
its employment committee, Harry S. 
Glassman, WCTSA president, an- 
nounced. 

Glassman said manufacturers 
have been informed of the new em- 
ployment service program and 


News and notes for this page should 
be sent to: Mrs. Vivian C. Anderson, 
Salesmen on the Road Dept., 995 Lom- 
bardi Lane, Lakewood 15, Colorado. 


urged to use its facilities. A list of 
companies seeking representation 
will be made available to WCTSA 
members, except in instances where 
the representation search is confi- 
dential at the company’s request. 
The committee will also aid quali- 
fied WCTSA members in applying 
for open positions. 

Chairman of the committee is 
Richard D. Graffis (A. G. Spalding 
and N. Porter), assisted by co- 
chairmen L. E. (Jack) Newcomb 
(American Girl), Alex Greenberg 
(Blue Star Shoe Co.), Ed L. Wilson 
(A. E. Nettleton Co.) and Tom 
Hartigan (Irving Drew Shoe 
Corp.). 


MSTC is co-sponsor 

The Michigan Shoe Travelers 
Club and the Michigan Shoe Assn. 
division of the state’s Retailers 
Assn. are co-sponsoring the Detroit 
Fall Shoe Show Oct. 29-31. The 
two groups held rival showings last 
spring. 

Exhibit rooms will be in the Stat- 
ler Hilton and Sheraton Cadillac 
Hotels. Sid Abramsky, president 
of the Travelers, and William Bud- 
ny, president of the retail group, 
said show committees are made up 
of equal numbers of representa- 
tives from each. 

The event will open with a Sun- 
day morning breakfast meeting. A 
“Michigan Night” party is planned 
for Sunday evening. 


Midwest nominations 


Nomination of 1962 officers for 
Midwest Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Inc., has been set for Nov. 11 in 
the association’s new headquarters 
at 5249 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago. 
A smorgasbord has been sched- 
uled at 1 p.m., to be followed by 
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the business session when new 
officers and directors will be nom- 
inated. Ballots then will be mailed 
to all members. On Dec. 16 di- 
rectors will hold a luncheon-ses- 
sion, where the election results 
will be announced, according to 
George E. Hansen, president. 


Want to join NSTA? 


From time to time, this depart- 
ment is asked by shoe travelers in 
various parts of the country how 
to become a member of National 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Inc. We 
refer such inquiries to Edmund J. 
Trench, secretary and managing 
director of NSTA, Hotel St. Paul, 
St. Paul 2, Minn. This hard-work- 
ing executive and ex-traveler has 
all the answers! He’ll be glad to 
advise any interested shoe travel- 
er. 


They met at the airport. . 


To save traveling time to and 
from airports, Esquire Shoe Care 
Products conducted its regional 
fall sales meetings right at the 
airports Sept 16. The New York 
meeting was at the Travelers Mo- 
tel at LaGuardia Airport and the 
Chicago conclave at the O’Hare 
Motel, O’Hare Field, Chicago. 

“The hours it takes the men get- 
ting to and from the airports can 
be used to advantage at the meet- 
ings,” said Irving J. Bottner, presi- 
dent, “and the staff won’t be under 
tension about missing planes by 
getting tied up in traffic.” 


Convalescing . . 


Harold Keuhs, who underwent 
major surgery in late August, re- 
turned to his home at 1000 E. 
Eighth Ave., Denver, late in Sep- 
tember. The Acme Boot Co. sales- 
man will not be able to resume his 
traveling duties for some time. 
He is a director of both Mountain 
States Shoe Travelers Assn. and 
the MACs. 


Back on the road . 


Pete Fishpaugh, of San Fran- 
cisco, who has been on the road for 
42 years for E. T. Wright Arch 
Preservers, is going back to work 
in a limited way. Fishpaugh suf- 
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Where to Buy 





BOX HANDLERS 





LONG ARM* 
(he otficens bas ‘nomher 
ew, same, sasen 


Long Arm 
Heads 


for replacement 
$300 


Rah et 


Long Arms complete with 
—. 24”, 36”, 

$3.95; with 72" handles, $4.95. Postage pre- 
pect in USA. Long Arms handle full boxes right side 
up; empty boxes upside down to and from high 
shelves quicker, easier, safer than by any other method. 
Specify handle length and if for men’s or women’s 
boxes. Your jobber or 


CARL BEEMAN 
Cedar Heights Rd. Stamford, Conn. 


Comat 





MERCHANTS’ NEEDS 





Selected to fit 
your needs! 
Ideas that will 
help you get 
real results! 








PAY OFF/. 





VINCENT EDWARDS & CO. 
Werld’s Largest Advertising Service Organization 
342 Madison Ave., New York City 


Please tell me more about your news- 


paper ad clipping service and special 
short term trial offer. 


Name 





Company. 
City 




















JOBS 


You can depend on 
WEIL for your best 
buys in Jobs and cur- 
rent Cancellations. 


WEIL always has 
big stocks of quality 
Branded Footwear 
direct from famous 
brand factories, At 
a Price. 

"While in town see Weil" 


New York Sample Room: 
138 Duane St., NYC 


Quality shoes since 32 f 


M. K. WEIL 
Shoe Company 


1215 Washington Ave. 
St. Lovis 3, Missouri 





For Over 46 Years 


Headquarters For 


CANCELLATION 
STORES 


Quality Brands Lowest Prices 


Largest Stocks lll Price Ranges 
CE 1-6747 


Fin Secluicnt 
MOSINGER-COHN 


Vv) s13-n nal?) 








1235 Washingto 





fered a heart attack in August 
1960, en route from Boston to Min- 
neapolis, and was on the inactive 
list until this past month. He spent 
most of his time recuperating on 
his farm on Lake Jefferson, Min- 
nesota. 

For the past 32 years, Fishpaugh 
had traveled the territory from 


Denver west. He will now limit his 
work to the West Coast, while his 
efficient “understudy,” Ed Forst, 
will cover the rest of the territory. 
Fishpaugh is well known to shoe 
travelers and retailers throughout 
the West, being a charter member 
of the West Coast Shoe Travelers’ 
Associates. 





Classified and Want Ads 








WANTED TO PURCHASE SALESMEN WANTED 











TOP DOLLAR from EDDY SALESMAN 


f Leading wholesaler with national dis- 
or your tribution desires coverage by aggres- 
sive Virginia resident for Baltimore, 


ad COMPLETE STOCKS e CLOSE-OUTS Washington, Virginia and North and 


South Carolina. 


CANCELLATIONS A complete line of our women’s, chil- 


We're always ready to buy at TOP DOLLAR & SPOT CASH ee eat th eeoebunt poe vases 
sagt Aa EDDY SHOE CO. 132 No. 4th st. |_| Sise'tor au'territorien 
- 59535 « or WA 5-9927 “Always Reliable” Phila. 6, Pa. For details, please submit a complete 


resume in confidence to us. 


Reply to Box 949, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


SIDELINE SALESMAN WANTED Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 


FIFTEEN LOVELY STYLES INFANTS’ 


SIDE-LINE SALESMAN OPPORTUNITY Christening shoes, attractively posers, Prompt 
shipments, all territories. Write: Mayflower 
Infantswear Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 


Air-O-Magic Men's In-Stock Branded Line — — York City. 
$8.95 to $12.95 Retail 


TERRITORY—Washington & Oregon: New England: Minnesota SIDELINE SALESMEN 
: Wisconsin: Carolinas: Virginias: Kentucky, WANTED 
ennessee 


All replies confidential 
For further details write to: WANTED 


S. T. Levin, Sales Manager Sideline Saleoman, eating, on hee fateries. Ex, 
Godmen Shoe Compeny Columbus 16, Ohio SP. oy a. Ey w. hee a faetories 


called on, and your main line. State age and 
references. 


Reply to Box 951, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


PATTERN MAKER POSITION WANTED Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
WANTED VERSATILE EXECUTIVE SEEKS A 
CAREER OPPORTUNITY WITH 


SHOE 
Man experienced in making and fitting pat- MANU FACTURING FIRM. EXTENSIVE 
terns for waterproof and canvas footwear. En- EXPERIENCE IN PRODUCTION, RETAIL- INVESTMENT 
joy liberal benefits of a large company with ING, sales, Bae ng merchandising, credit, 
free hospital medical and surgical insurance, advertising. horough knowledge of shoe indus- 
life insurance and pension. Reply to D. J. try, wide contacts. Fine managerial and execu- ea s . - 
Driscoll, Supervisor of Employment, B. F. tive abilities. Excellent idea man with know- MIDWEST FACTORY PRODUCING 
Goodrich Footwear and Flooring Company, 36 how to execute —- Abundant energy and HIGH GRADE MOCCS AND CASUALS DE 
Nichols Avenue, Watertown, Massachusetts. enthusiasm balanced realistic experience and SIRES partner with ability to produce as well 
practical knowledge. Can assume any of several as to invest. A geod opportunity for right 
specific executive roles—or as general assistant party. Reply to Box 943, Boor aNnp SHOE 
D SP Y to president. Willing to relocate. Superb ref- Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 
| LA erences. ae to Box 948, Boor anp SHOE phia 39, Penna. 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 
phia 39, Penna. 










































































DESCRIPTIVE XMAS CIRCULAR: Price 
Tickets, Cards, Banners, Arrows, Sale Signs, 


Record Forms. _ Merchants Service, 407 So. WANTED TO PURCHASE 
MANUFACTURERS 
REPRESENTATIVES REPRESENTATIVE — wise DAMAGED, RETEET ED, 


Regular purchaser. Max Newman, 1348 South 


WANTED WANTED Street, Philadelphia, Pa., KI 5-976. 


" INF? yok & SHOE re ee hem agg = Pas 
arge, well-known manufacturer needs repre- 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE sentation for crib shoes, trainers and walkers LINES WANTED 
g . (to size 8) by men carrying non-conflicting 
Well established firm seeks serv- lines. Must call on shoe stores, department 
. ts stores, peed stores, supermarkets or drug ae tia ae . ; 5 Ke 
ices of man to carry prestige line aioe. Liberal commission. See us in room EXPERIENCED SHOE MAN _ DESIRES 
’ oge 1407 at the Fontainebleau during the Miami FULL TIME LINE FOR SOUTHEAST. 
of style men’s dress shoes retailing Show, or write Moran Shoe Company, Carlyle, Have following retail and department stores. 
Successful record. Excellent references. Reply 


Ili 
from $19.95 on up. Man must be ia to Box 950, Boot anp SuHoe Recorper, Chest- 
ogo ° nut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 
completely familiar with all good ‘ 


stores in entire West Coast terri- TWO SALESMEN NOW COVERING 
t re) | ith ° STORE AVAILABLE MEROPOLITAN NEW YORK CITY AND 
ory. niy man wi experience PENNSY mv. ANIA, a EW —_— Re oil 

4 sent manutacturer 0 popular price year 
and following need apply. FAMILY SHOES, STORE AVAILABLE  Welts and cements, Children’s thru boys and 
SOON IN VERY ACTIVE CHICAGO subur- girls, instock and make-u Non competitive 
Reply to Box 923, BOOT and SHOE RECORDER ban ceeeging center. Two food chains and line desirable, commission Cae. Reply in con- 


Kresge adjoining. Present tenant retiring after fidence to E. A. Gaynor, president, Chesapeake 
Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. nine years. J. E. Merrion & Co., 2301 E. 95th Shoe Mfg. Co., 603 Dundalk Avenue, Balti- 
Street, Chicago. ES. 5-3400. more, Maryland. 
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v~. PRICES 
for — supp.us sHoEs 
CANCELLATIONS 


COMPLETE STORES 


Write or wire for fast action . . . quality 
men's, wemen's and children's shoes 


3 Phone CE 1-6747 
Fine Footwear for over 46 YEARS 


MOSINGER-COHN 


1235 Washington St. Louis 3, Mo. 


WE BUY 


Your BRANDED 
and DISCONTINUED 


SURPLUS STOCK 


Write or Phone 





Wanted to Purchase 








KELLY PAYS TOP PRICES 


CLOSE OUTS COMPLETE SHOE STORES 
ODDS AND ENDS 
Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
and Rubber Footwear 
Buyer available within 24 hours after contact 
KELLY SALES INC. 


1139-41 South Jefferson Chicago, Illinois 
Phone or Wire Collect Wabash 2-3797 











WaAlnut 5-2062 


CAMITTA SHOE CO. 
120 No. 4th St. Phila. 6, Pa. 








M. STOFF and CO. 
CASH FOR SHOES 





Closeouts—Complete Stores 
Phone or Wire Collect 


137 West, Sewer ow. York City 
- Beekman 3-0 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


JAPANESE EXPORTERS 
Of Highest Quality, Lowest Cost Vinyl 
Shoes, Sandals and slippers for men, 
women, boys and girls 
Your inquiry will be welcome 
KYOE!I BUSSAN CO., LTD. 


KOBE PORT P.O. BOX 750, JAPAN 
































FOR SALE 


A GOING CONCERN, CURRENTLY | 
MANUFACTURING INFANTS’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S Pre-Welt, Bonwelt and Cement Shoes, | 
located in Eastern Pennsylvania. Reply to Box 
890, Boor ann Suoe KReEcorper, Ches stnut 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Penna. 








Must Sell Established Family Shoe ‘Store je 
the Boom section of Florida. Owners too old 
to take the pressure. Three modern store build- 
ings, beautiful two-apartment home and two es 
cottages all in the business center, good income 
property, terms. Box 367, Inverness, Florida. 


FAMILY TYPE STORE NEAR LOS AN. 
GELES, CALIFORNIA, ESTABLISHED 14 
YEARS, ALL NATIONAL ADVERTISED 
LINES. Good lease with flat rental. $25,000 
will handle. Reply to Box 929, Boot anp Suor | 
Recorper, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- | 
phia 39, Penna. 











TOPPS PAYS THE TOPS 


WE ARE RETAILERS 
We buy Men's, Women's, Children's Shoes 
Complete Stores FOR OPERATION 
TOPPS SHOE STORE 


4116 Bergenline Avenue 
Union City, N. J. UNion 3-6413 


Phone or Wire Collect 














MEN’S, WOMEN’S and 
MORE CHILDREN’S SHOES —— 
79-81 READE S 


YOU GET Complete Stocks and estas ss") 
C A SS ia Stores Solicited 
At All Times. 











B. & R. PAYS THE LIMIT 


WEBUY CLOSE OUTS 
COMPLETE SHOE STOCKS 
me LEASES ASSUMED S 
YOUR NAME PROTECTED Hf 


B.&R. SHOE CORP. 74 Reade Street, New York 7,N.Y. WOrth 2-6358 











WE SELL CLOSE-OUTS AND IR- 
REGULARS. Low-Cost Good Quality 
Footwear. CASUALS — SLIPPERS — 
SCUFFS For The Entire Family. 


Write for details 
JOEL FOOTWEAR CO. 





WE PAY MORE because WE ARE RETAILERS 




















225-17 Hillside Ave. Queens Village 27, N. Y. 


WE BUY MEN'S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S BRANDED SHOES 
FOR QUICK ACTION WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT 


HEMPSTEAD SHOE CO., INC., 269 FULTON AVE., HEMPSTEAD, L. I., N. Y. 
Max L. Meltzer, Pres. Ivanhoe 1-98638 
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THE LAST WORD 





Plain and fancy 


Continental shoes on policemen 
are out, says Deputy Police Com- 
missioner Walter Arm of New 
York City. A patrolman must wear 
black, smooth, leather, laced shoes 
with flat soles, no mesh or net holes. 
They must be shined, too. 


Plastered 


A shoe-buffing machine has been 
installed in the renting office of a 
new luxury apartment in New York 
City so prospective tenants may re- 
move the plaster dust that invari- 
ably settles on their shoes as they 
inspect the newly-constructed prem- 
ises. 


Toe topic 

King Victor Emmanuel II of 
Italy discovered the perfect gift 
for his lady friends. He let the toe- 
nail of his big toe grow for a 
whole year. On the first day of each 
January, he had it snipped off and 
sent it to the royal jeweler, who 


84 


polished it, framed it in gold, set 

it with diamonds and put it in a 

beautiful velvet box. The king then 

presented it with the utmost solem- 

nity to his favorite mistress. 

“The Art of Folly” by Paul Tabori 
(Chilton) 


Tight shoes and hunger 


If you want to reduce, don’t 
wear tight shoes. A psychologist 
has discovered that tight shoes 
make you eat more. 


Patriotic 


Recently the Russians ordered 
10,000 red bows for women’s shoes 
from an English firm. 


Our spies report: 


Among espionage agents ‘“‘shoe” 
means a forged passport—and the 
craftmen who turn them out are 
known as “cobblers.” 


Stolen shoes pinch thief 


A 16-year-old boy stole a pair of 
shoes from a shoe store, took them 
to a second store to have them 
fitted with heel plates and then to 


a third store for dye to camouflage 
them. But the same man owned the 
first and second stores and the boy 
never got to wear the shoes. 


Wear test 


To demonstrate the difference 
in two products, salesmen of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. are 
wearing shoes made with different 
soles. One sole is made of the 
company’s Cello Flex while the 
other is made of a competitive 
material, the company reports. 


Grand larceny 


One of the gravest offenses a 
man can commit in the U. S. Army 
paratroops is to steal a pair of 
highly-prized jump boots. 


Logical 

Mrs. Fanny Blankers-Koen, the 
Dutch housewife who dominated 
the 1948 Olympic games in Lon- 
don (she won the women’s 100- 
meter and 200-meter runs, the 80- 
meter hurdles and was a member 
of the team that won the 400- 
meter relay), keeps the four gold 
medals she won in a shoe box. 


Boot and Shoe Recorder 





SENSAZIONALE! 


Introducing the new 


SIMONETTA COLLECTION 


Exclusively lasted by B.F.Goodrich and Hood 





SIMONETTA, 
Italy’s First Lady of 


Fashion, is under exclusive 


This is it—the daring collection of resort footwear that only 
Simonetta’s fine Italian hand could create! A brand new flattery, 


so fresh and imaginative that no woman in her right fashion mind : : 
contract for American foot- 


wear design to B.F.Goodrich 
and Hood Footwear. 


can resist it. Wild new fabrics and textured colors, alta moda heel 
treatments, and clean, slim lines. Our Simonetta representative 
will call on you soon with the most excitingly different designs, 








advertising, display and promotion of the season! 





Slipons 
that Really 
Stay On 


BY GERBERICH—THE BALANCED LINE 


Now the most active boys and young men can wear their 
favorite slipon styles in comfort. Snug elastic collar elimi- 
nates all slipping and gapping. These two new styles are 
typical of the fashion-right shoes In-Stock for Gerberich 
Dealers in Youths’ 122 to 3, Boys’ 312-6 and Big Boys’ 6% 
to 11 size runs. 


GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE COMPANY, Mount Joy, Pennsylvania 


GC-54—BLACK 


0401—BLACK 
LONG COUNTER—THOMAS HEI 


GOLD COIN 


canes 


cenggRit 
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